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By Eric Sauter 

According to Louie, who 
humps the cash register at the 
Premier Deli, there never really 
has been an ash tray in the place. 
He flicks an ash on the floor 
behind the counter. 

“Somebody asked me that the 
other day,” he says. “You know 
what I told him? I told him he 
was standing on it. Hasn’t been 
an ash tray in this place in twen- 
ty years.” 

Louie has the kind of voice 
that belongs to a bookie. Every 
sentence seems on the verge of 
conspiracy. You think maybe he 
might fill your ear with a hot tip 
for the track. No such luck, 
though. Louie doesn’t talk about 
the track. He talks about the 
Premier. 

‘‘No frozen food here,’’ he 
says, “and none of that canned 
shit. We use completely fresh 
food here. We boil and peel our 
own potatoes. I think we’re the 
only place in Boston that still 
does it. Our cook back there, she 
cuts and pounds our own veal. If 
we used that frozen stuff, we’d 
be out of business in a week.” 
Louie’s hair has left the top of his 
head, preferring to lay down 
quietly along the side. It is tur- 
ning grey. 

“This place? It’s been here 40 
or 50 years. We get the same peo- 
ple, you know, some of ’em been 
coming here for 40 years. They 
come from all over — Brookline, 
Revere. We get most from the 
neighborhood because there’s 
nothin’ else open around here at 
night.”’ 

Louie came to the Premier 
Deli about three years ago when 
the brothers Brine (Herb, 
Barney and Arthur) decided to 
retire. Louie and a couple other 
people formed a corporation and 
bought the place — lock, stock 
and solid reputation, a reputa- 
tion that goes back to 1927 when 
the South End (then Roxbury) 
was a Jewish neighborhood. 
There were a lot of delicatessens 
then, strung out along 
Washington Street. But the 
neighborhood changed, the Jews 
left and so did their restaurants. 
The Premier is the only one left. 
It has eight years to go on its 
lease, and even though the city is 
going to tear up what’s left of the 
block, the Premier is staying. 

“T’ve been around the world,” 
Louie says. “Still want to do 
more traveling, too.’”” Something 
in his voice says he probably 
will. 

‘‘Where would you go?” 

“Anywhere,” he says quickly. 

He looks around the Premier. 
“Hell, all I notice here are the 
chicks.” 

* 

There is no decor at the 
Premier. It has high ceilings and 
beige walls. Gold lamp clusters 
light everything up like a bowl- 
ing alley. The floor is a dull red. 
There is a spread of plain tables 
up the center, and each side has 
a row of red vinyl-upholstered 
booths. You get your napkins at 
your seat along with the 


mustard, the sugar and the salt 
and pepper. There are coat racks 
at every booth, and one for every 
other table. A sink and a mirror 
form a little alcove next to the 
pay phone. All you can see 
through the large windows is the 
Arco station across the. street 
and the black neon of the Turf 


Tavern on East Berkeley. You | 


don’t come here for the view. 

When you walk into the 
Premier, the first thing you have 
to do is take a ticket. Everybody 
takes a ticket. The machine 
stands guard directly in front of 
the double front doors, a little 
yellow stub sticking out of its 
mouth. When you pull a ticket 
out, the machine goes bbrrrr- 
rrrrrrrmrrrrrring! It sounds like 
it’s happy. The ticket is punched 
when you get your food, and you 
pay Louie on the way out. 

After you’ve passed the ticket 
machine, there is no place left to 
go but the food. Stanley handles 
the sandwich side except at 
breakfast. He takes care of the 
pastrami, cole slaw, potato salad 
and pickles. Further down are 
the pastries and cheese cakes 
neatly arranged in a high glass 
case. 

Irene is a regular at the 
Premier, and Irene is a tough 
customer. She chews gum and 
doesn’t like to listen to nonsense. 
She barrels in from the street 
like a compact tornado and 
heads for the back counter and 
the food. 

Irene has been around this 
neighborhood longer than 
anybody can remember — at 
least 20 years. When she isn’t 
home or at the Deli, she’s at the 
Roosevelt where she works as a 
waitress until two a.m. 

“‘Jeez,”’ she says, leaning over 
the table, “I wish they’d close up 
earlier, one o’clock maybe. At 
two, boy, do we get some strange 
ones, let me tell ya.” 

The only time Irene seems 
really down is when she talks 
about the neighborhood. To 
Irene, who’s been coming here 
since she was a kid snaking her 
way through Roxbury, it’s like a 
personal affront. ‘‘Ah,” she says 
with a sneer, “they’re tearin’ it 
all down. In a couple of years, 
even the Premier’ll have to 
move. Then where am I going to 
0?” 

She doesn’t even know if she’d 
eat at the Premier if it moved 
somewhere else. ‘‘It just 
wouldn’t be in the right place 
anymore, you know what I 
mean?” 
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Mary, cook: “What kind professor are you? Yo 


What’s a Nice Jewish 
Deli Like You Doing in 
a Neighborhood Like This? 


You got maybe a better place? 
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Bessie, cashier: “I’ve been here for 25 years. | love all the food. No, | 


don't gain weight.” 
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Dan, counter man: “Trouble from you, | don’t need. Can’t you see 
I’m being interviewed for Time magazine.” 
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Louie, co-owner: “Hasn't been an ash tray in this place in 20 years 








She leans-closer and her face 
begins to tighten. Her voice 
seems uneasy. ‘‘Listen,’’ she 
says, “you wouldn’t happen to 
know what the number was 
today? Wait a minute, I'll ask 
Barbara.” She hurries over and 
talks to a woman clearing off a 
table. They huddle together in 
the open room. 

She comes back, defeat 
written all over her face. “Isn’t 
that somethin! You know what 
the number was? 730. I played 
130. Isn’t that somethin’?”’ 

She grabs her blue bead purse 
and her two paper bags and 
heads outside to the street. 


* 


There are suits and dirty jeans 
and lots of tattooed arms that 
come in here. Sometimes you get 
the white patent leather loafers. 
They bring the wife, the kind 
that looks unhappy most of the 
time. Then the kids come in off 
the street, shirts tied around 
their waists, tennis shoes shuffl- 
ing along the red tile. They get a 
drink of water in the back and 
walk out. You get a lot of hats 


= here too. The slouched, punched 


out fedoras and the blue fishing 
caps. Occasionally, a khaki hun- 
ting cap will walk in and sit 
down to read a newspaper all 
through dinner. 


* 


Stanley has just come in, and 
he sits down for a cup of coffee. 
The Premier opens at five in the 
morning, but Stanley rolls in 
around 10:30 or 11 and plops 
down at one of the tables. 

“We get all kinds here,” he 
says. “We got ’em all, from 
drunks to celebrities. Eddie 
Andelman comes in here, 
sometimes Red Auerbach. 
Listen, I can tell you I’ve seen 
plainclothes cops sitting in a 
booth down front there, and up 
here you got two bookies takin’ 
bets.” 

. 

Nobody bothers you at the 
Premier. Waitresses don’t pass 
by with flotillas of food. People 
sit by themselves. Any greetings 
or talk comes before and after 
the meal. People are here for the 
food and some peace and quiet. 

Near the entrance, an old lady 
is eating breakfast and listening 
to her radio. She pulls out her 
teeth and holds them up to the 
light. She stares for a moment, 
moves her empty mouth up and 
down and sticks them back in- 
side. 

She looks up at me and says, 
“How’s your bagel?” 

It doesn’t seem to bother her 
that I’m not eating one. 

* 


Regina the cook is from 
Poland. Warsaw to be exact. She 
was born in this country but 
spent most of her life in Poland 
because her parents took her 
there after birth. She moved 
back to America twelve years ago 
and has worked at the Premier 
for 11 years. 

Of her time here, she says: 

Please turn to page 20 


PAGE THREE 
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Short Cuts 


Can Boston Still 
Support An 
Indian Pudding? 

While not quite so hard to 
find as a Dodo in Mauritius, 
Indian pudding, one of New 
England’s outstanding native 
food specialties, appears to be 
slipping from the public con- 
sciousness and Boston area 
menus at an alarming rate. 
Originated by residents of 
colonial New England and 
spread as far northeast as the 
Canadian Maritimes and as 
far west as Southwestern 
Connecticut, Indian pudding 
takes its name from one of the 
dish’s principal ingredients — 
corn meal, called Indian corn 
by the colonists. Though 
there are many sub-regional 
variations, the basic in- 
gredients are milk, corn meal 
and molasses. 

The invention of Indian 
pudding has never been pinn- 
ed down, but learned specula- 
tion on my part indicates 
derivation from the earlier 
corn meal mush (corn meal 
cooked in water) and hasty 
pudding (more of the same, 
but served with milk or 
molasses). Boston has long 
been a hotbed of Indian pud- 
ding and Boston’s (and hence 
the world’s) most famous In- 
dian pudding is made and 
served at Durgin-Park — a 
hectic, uncomfortable and 


enjoyable (though hordes of 
Bermuda-shorted turistas 
have marred it in recent 
years) bastion of Yankee 
cookery which has been 
located on North Market 
Street (behind Faneuil Hall) 
for almost 150 years. The 
current heir to a long line of 
Indian pudding cooks at 
Durgin’s is Henry Ducette, 
who bravely starts the day at 
7 a.m. by preparing an 80- 
quart kettle of Indian pud- 
ding. 

Durgin-Park’s recipe calls 
for eggs which makes it 
something of an oddity 
among traditional Indian 
pudding recipes. No one 
knows why; it has always 
been that way and it works. 

As the pudding must be 
cooked for three to seven 
hours (depending on the 
recipe) with constant atten- 
tion during the first hour, 
home preparation is not ad- 
vised. So shun canned 
varieties and seek out a 
restaurant that makes its own 
(like Durgin-Park or Locke- 
Ober’s). The pudding should 
be served hot, and vanilla ice 
cream is a delicious, though 
slightly non-traditional, ac- 
companiment. Die-hard 
puritans may content 
themselves with heavy cream 
poured on top. 

—Loyd Grossman 





Post-Midnight 
Potluck 

Ernest Hemingway’s old 
man was looking for a clean, 
well-lighted place to drink his 
brandy and pass the lonely 
hours ‘til dawn. He found a 
suitable restaurant, but it 
closed at three. Just like in 
Boston. 

The most-surprising thing 
about late-night Boston 
eateries is also the most ob- 
vious: there aren’t many of 
them. Unlike insomniac mec- 
cas like New York City and 
Los Angeles, Boston frowns 
on night life as if it were 
something sinful. Few doors 
are open as late as midnight, 
and the possibilities dwindle 
rapidly with each hour 
thereafter. 

Weekends are better than 
Tuesday nights. Several 
restaurants extend closing 
time until 3 a.m. Kenmore 
Square’s Deli Haus serves a 
cup of coffee and a piece of pie 
for 85 cents and is too small to 
encourage lingering, even for 
customary after-dinner 
cigarettes. Similarly, Ken’s at 
Copley suffers from space 
limitations. More often than 
not, late-night diners are lin- 
ed up behind a velvet rope 
while tables slowly become 
available. The specialty of the 
house is olives. The Bulkie 
(opposite Prudential Center) 
also has an overcrowding 
problem, but the throngs in- 
variably clear out before clos- 
ing time, which is at 4a.m.A 
wait at the Bulkie can be 
worthwhile, the food is usual- 
ly good and oddballs are in- 
variably sprinkled among the 
human beings. Best of the lot, 
though, is Jack and Marion’s 
at Coolidge Corner. Jack and 
Marion’s claims to be 
Boston’s most famous deli, 
although late-night crowds 
don’t usually bear this con- 
tention ‘out. A table can 
almost always be had at Jack 
and Marion’s — so sit down, 
the food is worth it. 

The big concentration of 
post-midnight activity in 
Boston is in the heart of 
Chinatown, where they seem 
to live by another clock 
altogether. Bob Lee’s Islander 
(the place with the “Hawaii 
Five-0”’ exterior) serves 
dinner until three, as does the 
China Pavilion on Hudson 
Street. The Cathay House has 
rolled its hours back until two 
(2:30 weekends), but across 
the street and down Tyler, 
Fung Won grinds on until 4 


a.m., while Song Hee and the 
Kim Toy Lunch keep it up 
until dawn. 


Boston’s all-night 
restaurants are no place to go 
with the family. These are the 
tables the old men haunt, es- 
pecially the various Waldorf’s 
and Hayes-Bickford’s. Here 
the cooks and ‘the bus boys 
walk around in coffee-spilled 
t-shirts. Nosebleeds on toast 
are served regularly. The pic- 
tures on the walls are of 
faraway cities — Rome, New 
York, Paris, never Boston. 
The only Boston mementoes 
on the walls are black and 
whites of sports heroes — 
Yaz, Cowans, Bobby. 

The king of the all-night lot 
is Mondo’s near South Sta- 
tion. Mondo’s serves half a 
ton of home fries every night 
and attracts cabbies from 
throughout the city. The at- 
mosphere is noisy, but the 
food is cheap and not bad as 
these places go, certainly a lot 
better than competitors like 
the Buttery and the White 
Towers and the Essex Deli at 
North Station. If nothing else, 
Mondo’s is a trip. 

One last word: a heavy 
meal in the wee hours won’t 
help sleep any. For those who 


toss and squirm, there is a 
product available at various 
Store 24’s. It’s called Maalox. 
It’s good for the stomach. Old 
men know it well. Sometimes, 
a young man needs it, too. 


Weekend Hours 


Aku Aku 

— 400 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, 247-9267. Until 3. 

— 215 Concord Turnpike, Cam- 
bridge, 491-5377. Until 2. 
Anita Chue’s 

— 1336 Beacon St., Brookline, 734- 
6050. Until 2. 


Dark 
— 3 Appleton St., Boston, 423-3652. 
Until 2. 
Bette’s Rolls Royce 
— 1 Union St., Boston, 227-0675. 
Until 2. 


The Bulkie 

— 827 Boylston St., Boston, 536- 
4610. Until 4. 
The Buttery 


— 506 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, 266-3164. Always open. 
Buzzy’s Roast Beef 

— 327 Cambridge St., Boston, 523- 
4896. Until 5. 

Bob Lee’s Islander 

— 20 Tyler St., Boston, 542-3997. 
Until 3. 

Cathay House 

— 70 Beech St., Boston, 542-7136. 
Until 2:30. 

China Pavilion 

— 14 Hudson St., Boston, 542-1177. 
Until 3. 

Coliseum Restaurant 

— 54 North St., Boston, 523-9188. 
Until 4. 

Deli Haus 

— 476 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, 262-9712. Until 3. 

Essex Deli 


— Causeway St:, Boston, 227-7614. 
Always open. 
Far East 

— 183 Mass. Ave., Boston, 267- 
6461. Until 2:30. 
Fung Won 

— 8 Tyler St., Boston, 542-1175. 
Until 4. 
Ho Sai Gai 

— Roxbury Parkway, Brookline, 
469-6639. Until 2. 
Ho Toy 

— 335 Harvard St., Brookline, 566- 
0532. Until 2. 
Jack and Marion’s 

— 299 Harvard St., Brookline, 277- 
4455. Until 3. 
Jack In The Box 

— All over Boston. Always open. 
Jay Bee’s ™ 

— 145 Charles St., Boston, 523- 
9649. Until 3. 
Ken’s 

— 549 Boylston St., Boston, 266- 
6149. Until 3. 


Kim Toy Lunch 

— 2 Tyler Street, Boston, 426-6370. 
Always open. 
La Palmita 

— 1413 Tremont, Roxbury, 427- 
9765. Until 3. 
Mike’s Deli 

— 199 Essex St., Boston, 338-7357. 
Always open. 
Mondo’s 

— A Street and Mulcher, Boston, 
338-7110. Always open. 
Sax’s Steak Sandwich 

— 781 Tremont St., Boston, 536- 
2265. Until 3. 


Hee 

— 58 Beach St., Boston, 426-5543. 
Always open. 
South Seas 

— 21 Harrison Ave., Boston, 426- 
4210. Until 3. 
The Store 24 

— All over Boston. Always open. 


— Andy Doherty 








Where to Get Scrod 


Upon traveling east, a 


gentleman from San Fran-. 


cisco was told by his friends 
that when he arrived in 
Boston, he must get scrod. 
The gentleman, eager to ex- 
perience the peculiarities any 
city had to offer, got to Boston 
and promptly asked a 
Harvard-educated taxi 
driver, “Where can I get 
scrod?” 

“Listen buddy,” the driver 
snapped, ‘“‘there must have 
been a hundred guys who ask- 
ed me that question today, 
but never in the pluperfect 
subjunctive.” 

So the innocent gentleman 
never experienced one of 
Boston’s seafood specialties. 
But if he had, he would have 
been confused as to what he 
was eating, for the scrod is not 
a particular species of fish, 
nor is it catalogued in 
Francesca LaMonte’s North 
American Game Fish. 

The scrod is a young had- 
dock or cod which is boned 
and cut lengthwise for cook- 
ing (not vertically with spine 
vertebrae intact). Its name 
derives from the Dutch 
schrood: to slice or shred. The 


words “shroud” and “scroll” 
come from similar 
backgrounds. 

The scrod is indigenous to 
Boston, or appears so because 
it is a certain preparation of 
the popular cod, a staple of 
the New England fishing in- 
dustry. Refined cod liver oil is 
used as a medicine, and in its 
crude state it is used in the 
manufacture of chamois 
leather, for tempering steel 
and in the preparation of 
lower grade soaps. Cod are 
often found with stones in 
their bellies which they use as 
a ballast before storms. 

The most common prepara- 
tion for scrod is broiling. 
Scrod is broiled with a slab of 
butter, a little salt and pepper 
and perhaps a dash of nutmeg 
.or paprika. The Half Shell, on 
Boylston Street, offers a 
variation, serving it with a 
bread stuffing and creole 
sauce. In this preparation the 
fish is (or should be) first 
poached, then baked with the 
stuffing and sauce. 

The scrod can be pan-fried, 
but it tends to break up and 
become unmanageable as the 
curved layers of meat easily 
slip apart. 


One of the best places to get 
scrod is Pete’s or Brandy 
Pete’s, as some call it. Their 
reputation rests mainly on 
the size of their martinis, but 
they offer good food and a 
convivial atmosphere as well. 
Pete’s is located on Broad 
Street, off Milk Street. It is a 
difficult place to locate even 
when standing at the front 
door as there is no sign, as you 
have learned elsewhere in this 
paper. 

Once inside, there is a bar 
to the left, booths to the right 
and two long tables at the 
rear for singles. 

This is an old 
bar/restaurant maintaining 
its simple comforts, without 
the vulgar intrusions of juke 
box or television. It is general- 
ly frequented by an office 
crowd, and by six in the even- 
ing, people are three deep at 
the bar. 

The menu is long, including 
“‘yesterday’s’” dishes at low 
prices. Scrod is included and 
served with French fries and 
cole slaw, although the last 
time I went I was able to sub- 
stitute Harvard beets for the 
cole slaw. Two large pieces 
are served — moist, fresh and 


broiled the usual way. Wash 
it down with a couple of 
draught Millers, and you 
can’t go wrong. 


Another restaurant where 
you are assured of getting 
good, fresh scrod is Legal 
Seafood in Inman Square, 
Cambridge. This is one of the 
most recommended 
restaurants on the grapevine. 
It is usually crowded, but you 
can wait your turn in the bar 
upstairs. You eat at long 
tables, and you are expected 
to pay when served. 


Lesser known, but in the 
accessible Haymarket area, is 
the Bell-in-Hand. Their 
lunch, served cafeteria-style, 
is one of the best hot lunches 
in town. The scrod there is 
always fresh, and the draught 
beer cheap. This restaurant 
dates back to the 1700’s, but 
the present location is a new 
one. The interior is plain, but 
the bar area is decorated nice- 
ly with old prints and pic- 
tures. 


The scrod is an inexpensive 
dish (in the $3 range at the 
above restaurants, except the 
Half Shell) which is easy to 
prepare. If it is tough, it has 
been pre-cooked so just walk 
out and thumb your nose at 
the cook. 

— Christopher Fortunato 
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Breakfast Bargains 

Sir Walter Raleigh once 
said that the difference 
between a rich man and a 
poor man is this: “The former 
eats when he pleases, the 
latter when he can get it.” 

And in the Boston area, if 
the poor man is hungry and 
has a sharp enough eye for 
bargains, he can usually get it 
between 7 a.m. and 11 a.m. 
That’s the traditional dining 
hour for that sub-culture of 
Bostonia, the ‘‘breakfast 
special” addicts, who start 
out their day with a hearty 
breakfast and the satisfying 
feeling that it hardly cost 























them. 

You’ll find them in the 
classiest places like 
Hemispheres, 45% Mt. 





Auburn St., Cambridge, 
gulping down their 69 cents 
worth of eggs, home fries, 
toast and coffee while sitting 
under Mona Lisa’s picture, or 
at the grungiest eateries like 
My Cousin’s Place, 2435 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 
where diehards pass by the 
early morning barflies in the 
restaurant’s front section to 
enjoy the eggs, bacon, home 
fries, toast and coffee in the 
back. 

You'll see them devouring 
anything from the Riley’s 
Roast Beef ‘‘Continental 


























Short Cuts 


Special” (Danish, coffee and 
juice) to Eggs McMuffin un- 
der the golden arches. 

In fact, you’ll find them in 
just about any place that dis- 
plays the characteristic card- 
board sign announcing that 
restaurant’s version of the 
“Early Bird Special,” “Ranch 
Special,” or whatever. 

The breakfast special — 
that slow-growing 
phenomenon that is threaten- 
ing to become an early mor- 
ning institution — is the one 
meal of the day crafty 
restaurant owners expect to 
lose money on or, at the most, 
break even. 

And whether the en- 
trepreneurs pass themselves 
off as culinary do-gooders like 
Mediterranean Restaurant 
owner Bill Evangelakos, who 
said, “I serve it as the one 
chance people have to start 
their day with a good meal at 
a reasonable price,” or as 
pragmatic realists like 
Hemispheres manager David 
Rice, who explained, ‘The 
more volume the better . 
restaurants compete to take 
as much money from people’s 
pockets as possible; I don’t 
want to sound gross, that’s 
just the way it is,” they all 
work on one basic assump- 
tion: if they come in for 
breakfast, sooner or later 


they’ll be back for lunch or 
dinner. 

Business philosophies 
aside, the breakfast special 
just happens to be one of the 
best deals in town — the last 
of the great symbiotic 
relationships where customer 
and owner alike think they’re 
the winners, where you can 
pore over the financial sec- 
tion’s latest inflation article 
without choking on the eggs. 

But novice beware. Finding 
the best bargain is like 
remembering to read the fine 
print in a contract. Not all 
breakfast specials are alike. 
In fact, Zeke’s 79-cent special 
might seem like a real steal 
compared to the 
Mediterranean’s inflationary 
99-cent breakfast. That is, 
until the meal is served. 
Then, much to your dismay, 
you discover that for 79 cents, 
all you get are two eggs, toast 
and bottomless coffee. 

The experienced special 
watcher would have read 
those cardboard signs more 
closely and chosen the 
Mediterranean where, for 
only 20 cents more, you get 
juice, home fries, bacon or 
ham, toast and coffee. 

As a service to the un- 
initiated, I took an unscien- 
tific sampling (not to mention 
three Bromos) of several 
specials to report the 
following: 

@ the Mediterranean 
Restaurant, 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, a tiny one-room 


Wi 


Greek restaurant with all the 
atmosphere of a sub shop, 
has, unequivocally, the best 
home fries in the world. 
Owner-cook Evangelakos says 
there’s no such thing as Greek 
spices (except Oregano). “I 
just like tasty cooking myself. 
There’s no special recipe;” 

@ if you're sick of home 
fries (and believe me, I was) 
and want a change of pace, 
try Riley’s Roast Beef, 
Brighton Ave., Brighton, the 
only place in town where you 
get French fries with your two 


| h 





for only 69 cents; 


though. 








You loved the 
movie. 


Now try the pub. 


' Billy Budd. The movie was 
great. And the pub’s every 
bit as good. 

The best beer in town, 
according to Boston Magazine. 
True enough. Since where 
else can you get Falstaff, 
Bass Ale and Beck’s ony 
draught? Plus 15 other 
quality labels in bottles and 
chilled mugs? 

And there’s great food to go 
with it. Seafood, steak, big 
juicy hamburgers, turkey, 
hearty soups and chowder. 
Yo, ho, ho and a barrel of fun. 








Billy Budd 


333 Newbury St., Boston. 
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“The Merry Banquet proceeds in 
unbridled Tom Jones Fashion.” 
Boston Magazine 


370 Commonwealth Ave. 
Reservations only 262-5 144 
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“Best New Restaurant 
of the Year Award” 
New England AD Week 


“Most Fun to hit town in years, 
surely the most novel.” 
Ken Mayer, Herald American 
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Comfort to your eyes.... 


Compliments of STYX Discotheque 
20 Blagden St., Copley Square, 


Boston, Mass. 


247-3910 
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DEMESTICA WHITE WINE is one of the most popular wines in 
Greece. Possessing a dry, light délightful body, DEMESTICA WHITE 
should be served slightly chilled. 


Achaia-Clauss, Imported from Greece by Carillon importers, Ltd., New York, N.Y. 10022 
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eggs and breakfast roll; 

@ at My Cousin’s Place, 
king of the breakfast specials, 
you can feast on bacon, eggs, 
home fries, toast and coffee 


@ at Tommy’s Lunch, 49 
Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, 
you can wait for the most ex- 
pensive special in town 
($1.29) by sharpening your 
pinball wizardry with “Hot 
140 Shot” and “Big Indian.” Stay 
away from the home fries, 


— Barbara Armstrong 
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If It’s 8:30, This 
Must Be Pete’s 


How to succeed in restaurant-hopping without really buying 


By Kevin McAuliffe 

You have only a limited time 
in Boston, and you want to sam- 
ple all the big restaurants at 
once. Or you crave the thought of 
sucking up the atmosphere of an 
Anthony’s, a Jimmy’s, a Top of 
the Hub, and don’t have the 
bread. Or you have a date that 
likes to eat a lot, and the thought 
of washing dishes for your night- 
cap is a live option. 

For all of these contingencies, 
and for others apt to arise in the 


life of an opportunistic 
restaurant-goer, there is an alter- 
native. It is called “the staggered 
meal,” “the mobile meal,”’ “the 
Chinese fire drill meal,’’ or 
whatever you choose to name it. 
The solution is to eat at many 
restaurants the same night — 
picking and choosing your way to 
the most food and the best at- 
mosphere for the least money. 
The recommendation here is 
that the evening should begin 
with a cocktail and cheese and 
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crackers on the porch of 
Anthony’s Pier 4. A green- 
colored, gin-Collins is $1.40 out 
here ($2.95 with tax for two) and 
if it is warm enough, Anthony 
puts out various poisson 
d'oeuvres that can, if you’re hard 
up enough, be converted into a 
sufficient meal. So you can rub 
elbows with the credit-card set 
and yet still be satisfied that 
you’re living within your means. 
More important, you get the 
sundown-over-Boston view with 


lighted skyline and passing 
boats. 

But the only way to keep see- 
ing it is to keep spending, so you 
move on. If you want the same 
harbor ambience, turn left, skip 
Jimmy’s, and if it’s Monday 
through Friday night, you’re in 
luck once you hit the Fish Pier. 
At 15'2 on the Pier is the No- 
Name Restaurant. 

The No-Name doesn’t serve 
liquor, but you’ve already taken 
care of that. It does serve 





INTO WINES? 


WE ARE. ... . into 843 of them. Whether it’s MOUTON ROTHSCHILD 1929 
($495.00) or EL CUMBRERO 1971 ($2.50), we have it, and 841 others to 
suit every taste and every pocketbook. 


BROOKLINE LIQUOR MART 


1354 Commonwealth Avenue, Allston, Massachusetts 02134 


Telephone 734-7700 


And right next door, 
BRIE AS BRIE SHOULD BE, 


at our cheese shop: 


) 


THE M=USETRAP 


1356 Commonwealth Avenue, Allston, Massachusetts 02134 


Telephone 734-7702 





homemade bread and pie, 95- 
cent chowder, all forms of broil-, 
ed fish for only $2.35, a $2.95 
seafood plate, a $2.85 clam or 
shrimp dish and, at its most ex- 
pensive, it gives you swordfish, 
potatoes, cole slaw, bread and 
butter for $3.15. 

You say you want to go in town 
and find home cooking? There 
are two places to go. One is 
reasonably well-known — the 
English Room at 29 Newbury St. 
Its steak and roast beef ($4.05) 
are its most expensive entrees; 
for $3.86 you get roast duck; for 
$3.67, pork; $3.57, jumbo shrimp 
and scallops; $3.52, turkey. 
Chicken, veal, ham, liver and 
fish dishes go from $3.33 to $3.14. 
With the one price tag, you get 
appetizer, potato, vegetable and 
salad with sweet oil dressing, two 
huge sweet rolls, one beverage of 
any kind and a huge array of 
desserts. The service is 
lightning-fast (the place closes 
at 9 and the help like to bolt out 
of there), and the food is 
flawless. As at No-Name, you get 
good food here without paying 
for the glitter Anthony’s or 
Stouffer’s or Jimmy’s or Igo’s 
figures into the check. No 
cocktails here either. 

Sabia’s, a/k/a Brandy Pete’s, 
is at 82 Broad St. at the fringe of 
the financial district, but don’t 
look for a number or a sign; keep 
counting and turn left after 80. 
“The customer is always wrong,” 
Pete’s late owner says from a car- 
tooned portrait on the wall, and 
legend has it that if you com- 
plain about anything, you have 
to buy the boss a drink. This is a 
favorite hangout for younger 
business people; it bustles from 5 
to 9 (the bar folds at 10). 
‘Heaven Help America,’’ its 
menu said the night after ab- 
dication, “if that new Ford in the 
White House is anything like the 
one in my driveway.” The dining 
room is functional — wooden 
booths, plain yellow walls, red- 
and-white checkered 
tablecloths, three pieces of 
bread. 

But you can feed your face on 
beef goulash ($2.35), braised 
lamb shank ($2.20), baked stuff- 
ed shrimp ($2.65), filet of sole 
($2.80), baked shrimp ($4.95), 
scallops ($3.20-3.60), tenderloin 
tips ($3.85), or a $1.80 tish plate. 
The service is brisk, and the at- 
mosphere, though more cor- 
porate than proletarian, is lively, 
homey and not a bit plastic. If 
you're getting sick of being 
manhandled at Durgin-Park, 
this is the refuge; it’s open for 
lunch, and the waitresses actual- 
ly leave things off the bill 
because they like you or they’re 
in a hurry. Unless your stomach 
is abnormally large, you'll have 
trouble finishing your tenderloin 
tips. 

Across the river, with or 
without the cocktail at 
Anthony’s, there are bargains to 
be had in Cambridge. 
Hemispheres, known mostly for 
breakfast, serves several filling 
and reasonable dinners — $2.75 
kastekebab (beef, salad, rice), 
$2.85 Shishkebab (with lamb), 
$2.95 vegetarians’ vegetable 
platter (with cracked wheat), 
$3.25 Hungarian lamb (with 
wine, cream and mushrooms) 
and $3.45 chicken or trout. 

On the other side of Harvard 
Square, the Oxford Ale House, 
known for drinking or dancing 
later at night, offers a fabulous 
steak sandwich with huge 
French fries that, with beer, 
comes to only $7 for two. 

The North End may be the 
Italian sector of the city and 
Mama Leone’s may be the 
Italian “name” restaurant to be 
seen in, but the sleeper can- 
didate for the best Italian food 
you can afford is up 
Massachusetts Avenue (1672) 
north of the Square. Natalie’s 
occupies two modest, cozy, 
authentically-decorated floors; 
on most nights, its prices are 
merely competitive, its food 
super. But choose Monday or 
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A lush grows in Newton 


By David Moran 

In the middle and late ’60s 
when the softer varieties of dope 
were discovering the middle- 
class young, it was un- 
fashionable to drink. Frat men 
drank. Parents drank. Older 
siblings drank. Working people 
drank. No self-respecting freak 
drank, however. You couldn’t 
very well mix Manhattans (who 
knew how?) or pour Scotch on 
ice while Surrealistic Pillow or 
Sergeant Pepper was on. In high 
school, of course, beer and sur- 
reptitious bourbon had been 
okay, but.... 

Though fond of nice dope, I 
was always a bit uptight about 
this social snobbishness, this 
either-or, separate-and-unequal 
dichotomy. Alcohol came to 
represent, for some inhabitants 
of Woodstock nation, all that 
was wrong with the world. They 
drink, we smoke, with all the 
ramifications thereof. So I drank 
in private, seldom at parties, and 
usually wine, if then. ‘Whisky? 
Gin? Gee, I don’t know, my folks 
must have some over there in 
that cabinet. Help yourself, I 
guess, don’t take too much, 
though .. .” 

So as people slowly became 
acquainted with both the grape 
and the weed, I made up for their 
lost time by trying to introduce 
my freak friends to the pleasures 
of alcohol, especially mixed 
drinks, though it’s tough to per- 
suade someone to down a Scotch 
or bourbon if he or she basically 
dislikes the taste. 


* 


It is said that many mixed 
drinks, particularly those con- 
taining fruit and vegetable juices 
or bouillon, came into being 
because of bartenders’ concern 
that alcoholics weren’t getting 
enough vitamins. Except, 
perhaps, for the origin of the 
Bloody Mary, that sounds 
dubious to me, but I'll drink to 
the proposition anyway. 

Speaking of which, herewith 
are several recipes for drinks that 
I regularly try out on visitors. All 
of these recipes are approximate, 
i.e. the proportion of ingredients 
may be varied (often up to plus 
or minus 100 percent); some 
items may be omitted 
altogether. Frequently, sub- 
stitutions may be made using 
similar elements. You should 
taste as you go. After a while, 
you won’t much care what the 
proportions are. Or you can 
forget the whole thing and just 
start chugging from the bottle. 
That gets a little embarrassing 
when you have guests waiting in 
the living room, however. 

The best procedure is 
probably to try out the recipes in 
private or with your mate, and 
later on with company. (My wife 
loves sweet vermouth and orange 
juice, though no one else does). 
You can also try out one propor- 
tion in the first round and then 
change it for the second. As you 
run out of ingredients, you will 
doubtless come to think of in- 
genious © substitutions of your: 


own, though I have yet to find 
one for the alcohol itself. (Old 
winos like shoe polish strained 
through bread; some favor 
recycled anti-freeze, or 
whatever’s in the medicine 
chest. I can vouch for none of 
this.) 

A blender is a drinker’s friend 
— that is rule number one. Most 
of these recipes need a blender. If 
you have large biceps, though, 
any large jar will do provided it 
is shaken a lot with the solids 






Tipsy Moran’s Guzzler’s 
Guide to Blended Bliss 


having already been mashed. 

My most successful attempt is 
a pina colada. Its main in- 
gredient is a thick, white, 
fantastic-tasting syrup (very bad 
for the arteries) called Coco 
Lopez, which is sugar combined 
with cocoanut juice. It’s 
available at your nearest Star (in 
the gourmet foods section) or at 
Martignetti’s in Brighton. 

Two parts syrup, three parts 
rum, four parts pineapple juice is 
the ratio (or 1 to 1.5 to 2, if you’re 
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good at math). I usually add 
more rum than that. For St. 
Thomas authenticity, you 
should add a couple of handfuls 
or more of ice cubes to the mix- 
ture in the blender. More and it’s 
slushy, less and you have to add 
cold tap water or serve the final 
product over ice. 


One variation that makes for a 
splendid drink is using orange 
juice instead of pineapple. You 
can also use gin in lieu of rum, 
though that’s not as good a sub- 
stitution as the ones available for 
the Coco Lopez (out of which you 
will soon run), e.g. a banana or 
two and/or some homemade 
yogurt. Those two ingredients, 
come to think of it, can be added 
to almost any sweet drink with 
nice results. 

Apple juice is another good, 

Please turn to page 12 











Over 5 inches wide, the Jumbo Jack is one 





of the best hamburgers available today. 


Fresh sliced tomatoes and onion with let- 


tuce and relish, served on a great sesame 


seed bun. 


Cheese 10¢ extra. 


BRING THIS COUPON 











Buy one regular 
one Jumbo Jack with cheese and 


get another one FREE! 


Good at all participating stores 
in the greater Boston area. 


Jumbo Jack or 
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PAGE EIGHT 


By Andy Doherty 

Call it hoagy, grinder or hero, 
the all-American submarine is a 
meal so simple even a man can 
fix it. Start with a long roll sliced 
lengthwise so the halves are con- 
nected at the bottom by a hinge 
of bread and proceed from there 
to supper in a second. For filling, 
almost anything within reason 
and reach will suffice. Subs are 
quick, cheap and popular. 

Without much regard to race, 
religion or color of appetite, hun- 
dreds of sub shops dot the streets 
of Greater Boston. Copious 
quantities of subs are dispensed 
everywhere — in cafeterias, at 
drive-ins, at groceries, in piz- 
zarias, off of pedal carts, out of 
automats, etc. In most 
neighborhoods only taverns, li- 
quor stores and laundromats 
appear with greater frequency 
than local sub palaces. 

The history of the submarine 
sandwich is hazy. No one at City 
Hall can say for certain how the 
sub came to Boston, or where it 
was first eaten. One story has it 
brought here by itinerant jazz 
musicians in the 1920’s. There 
are indeed a number of 
restaurants in New Orleans 
which claim to have invented 
subs. The New Orleans generic 
name for a sub is the poor boy, a 
Creole food composed as a result 
of Spanish, French, black and 
Indian cultural convergence. 
Maybe this is how the sub first 
came to Boston. 

Or maybe that other story is 


Some Working Class Heroes 
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And a few bourgeois villains 


true, the one claiming the sub as 
a North End creation. It’s possi- 
ble. Certainly, there are places 
along the North End’s narrow 
streets which could play the 
part. The R.A. DeGruttola 
Grocery on Endicott Street, for 
instance. The shabby outside of 
this corner building is smeared 


oie 
7 


with campaign posters 
(Langone/ Iannella/ Bellotti/ 
Orlandi), and a rusting sign 
offers Canada Dry’s Sport Cola 
(99 percent caffein free). The 
windows are cracked and streak- 
ed with old rain, cigarette smoke 
and bad breath. Inside, the subs 
are fat and delicious. 
DeGruttola’s knows how to br- 


ing out the best in a sub. They 
know that shredded lettuce isn’t 
meant to be thrown around like 
jimmies. They understand why 
diced onions are better than 
those sloppy rings. They want 
their bread to be fresh. They use 
cheese that won’t coagulate like 
a lump of silly putty in the 


stomach. Best of all, DeGrut- 
tola’s thinks the dressing should 
complement the meat and bring 
out its flavor. DeGruttola’s is so 
right. 

Another treasure of the North 
End is a small room under the 
sign of Angelo’s Place on Prince 
Street. In addition to great subs, 
Angelo’s serves beer, a blessing 


along the grinder trail where 
most meals have to be washed 
down with soda pop, a situation 
roughly analagous to flushing 
down pancakes with water. Beer 
makes a good grinder into a 
robust submarine. For those who 
can find it, Angelo’s is 
recommended. 


sowseg Gog 


Outside of the North End, a 
good rule of thumb for locating 
tasty Boston subs is the look of 
the shop itself. Vulgar decora- 
tion almost invariably yields bad 
food. The city’s most garish sub 
shop is Valenti’s at Boston 
Garden. Here, on the walls in 
Peter Max colors and shooting 
stars, Bobby Orr bears down on a 


hapless Ranger goalie, LSD 
meets the jockstrap and the 
Celtics burst upcourt with the 
ball. Valenti’s assaults its 
customers with Color! Color! 
Color! And, incidentally, serves 
one of the worst subs in Boston. 
The sausage is a skimpy 
abomination so bad even the fact 
that Valenti’s serves beer can’t 
salvage it. 

Another place which tries to 
make the grade with a little flash 
is Cambridge Street’s Yellow 
Submarine. Once upon a time, 
Boston magazine called the Sub- 
marine’s subs superb, a 
fraudulent assertion if ever there 
was one. In comparison to the 
rest of Beacon Hill’s shops, the 
Submarine is certainly the best. 
Up the street, the parsimonious 
Jay’s serves a dollar and a 
quarter sausage sub consisting of 
a hot dog roll and one lonely 
sausage sliced in half and laid 
end-to-end. With competition 
like that, the Yellow Submarine 
naturally shines like a prize 
eatery. In reality, however, the 
squalor and niggardliness of 
Beacon Hill’s sub trade is all 
that keeps the Yellow Sub- 
marine alive. A greasy, surly 
spoon. 

Further up the ladder of quali- 
ty is Big S Submarines on Com- 
monwealth Avenue in Brookline. 
Big S’s interior is random piz- 
zaria garish: yellow tabletops, 
orange seats, light blue walls, 
and green garbage cans. Only the 
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Put your 
money where 
your mouth is. 


NEW YORK SIRLOIN ¢ PRIME RIB of BEEF *« BOSTON SCROD ¢ BAKED STUFFED SHRIMP 
BARBEQUED SPARE RIBS « LONDON BROIL 


Luncheon 11:00 A.M. — 3:00 P.M. 
Dinner 3:30 P.M. — 1:00 A.M. 
Drinking til 2:00 A.M. 





FREE VALET PARKING 


EATING & 
DRINKING 


OVE WOU IN ; 
344 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON/266-3000 ¢ THE MALL AT CHESTNUT HILL/244-1200 
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Food Co-ops 


Cheaper by the dozens? 








By Kevin McAuliffe 

It saves time. It saves money. 
It makes neighbors. It’s a way to 
beat the system. 

The people who form and get 
into food co-ops will cite one or 
more of these common reasons 
for doing it, and they operate in a 
few fundamental ways against 
the same set of problems — high 
costs and occasional low interest. 

But the trend is growing. The 
New England Food Co-operative 
Organization (NEFCO), 8 
Ashford St. in Allston, main- 
tains contact with a tentative 
and growing list of 173 such ad- 
hoc groups in all six states of the 
region. There are 98 co-ops in 
Massachusetts alone with seven 
in Boston, 11 in Cambridge, four 
in Somerville, five in Arlington, 
nine in Newton and the rest in 
Winthrop, Chestnut Hill, 
Needham, Waltham, both 
Shores, the Worcester and 
western areas and the Cape. (To 
find out who coordinates a co-op 
in your own area and whether 
that co-op is taking more people, 
the number to dial is 254-8464 
and check with Don Lubin, 
NEFCO’s coordinator for direc- 
tory assistance.) 

The two-year-old NEFCO cir- 
culates a newsletter to its 
members, dispenses food stamp 
information, has a treasurer and 
a policy committee and does 
some bulk buying (for splitting 
up among smaller member co- 
ops) of grain, produce and 
cheese. 

Its biggest member is the 
Boston Food Co-op, founded 
three years ago near B.U. Today, 
it has 5,000 members (3,000 
students), a Babbit Street 
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storefront, and, in the opinion of 
member Judy Decker, “is the 
largest participatory co-op in 
New England where more than 
half the members are active’’ (60 
percent, she says). 

The BFC has a paid staff of 
eight and changes half of its 
directors every six months in 
elections held in the B.U. 
Auditorium. It charges a $3 non- 
renewable, non-refundable 
membership fee and a ten- 
percent surcharge above the 
wholesale purchase price of its 
food. 

‘‘Sure, there are always 
problems with a portion of your 
volunteers,” she says. All chores 
— trucking, buying, packing, 
stocking, cash registering, floor 
managing — are allocated two 
hours per month per member. 
And the BFC is thriving. It has 
its own truck and plans a new 
storefront in Cambridge within a 
few months. “We try to carry a 
full line of groceries,’’ Ms. 
Decker says, “from Campbell 
Soups to peanut butter to 
crackers. But there is no liquor, 
no cigarettes. And we try to stock 
wholesome food, not shit food.” 

Many of the working-class or 
residential-area co-ops have sim- 
ple community spirit or thrift 
behind their organizing. BFC is 
political. ‘““‘We want to get into 
the politics of food,’”’ Ms. Decker 
explains. “Obviously, just by 
buying food at all we’re giving 
money to agri-business, but we 
can put limits on that. 

“‘We’ve never carried anything 
but UFW lettuce and grapes. 
And we’ll favor the small 
business producer rather than 
big corporations where we can, 





even though we may pay a little 
more. In those cases, it’s worth 
ig 

Another co-op with a purpose 
is the Best Food Co-op, an 
organic group with members 
from Brookline, Newton, Water- 
town and Cambridge that just 
finished its first year of operation 
with a peak of 24 participating 
households. 

“‘Physical necessity,’’ as 
member Lee Robbins put it, was 
the impetus. You can get pretty 
sick on supermarket food, says 
fellow member Jane Steinberg. 
Ms. Steinberg, an organic 
enthusiast, found “one problem 
in this economy is the way you 
order food. You can’t just order 
organic food by the case.” The 
packing could not be done en 
masse, like in most co-ops, but 
individually “like at any high- 
service grocery store.” 

The same regulars — ‘four 
people packing all the time in an 
unheated barn’’ — bore the 
brunt of the work. And, like 
some other co-ops, Best Food 
had to rely on mandatory 
organization to get done what 
spontaneous consciousness- 
raising could not get done. 

“The co-op had to have, peo- 
ple really needed, leaders,” Ms. 
Steinberg discovered. There was 
“a lot of dead wood. But it’s 
great to be in it, for those who 
stay in it and feel quality food is 
important.” On vacation this 
summer, Ms. Steinberg said “‘it 
was a shock to go back to the 
stores.” 

“‘We’re in this,” says Ms. Rob- 
bins, “‘because we like it. Or for 
health reasons, people being sen- 
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952 mass. avenue, cambridge 
food, liquor, entertainment 


MANDARIN YEN 
RESTAURANT 


Szechuan, Hunan Cuisine 
Economical Buffet Lunch 


Weekdays 
Chinese Pastry daily 


671 Boylston St. 
Boston 266-YENS 


owned and operated by 


’ FULL OR PART TIME 


Train in 1 week class, day or eves. to be 
a professional mixologist. Free job place- 
ment assistance. We trained over 3,000 

men & women last year in our 6 national 
locations. Brochure available. 261-5453 


PROFESSIONAL 
BARTENDERS SCHOOL, INC. 
739 Boylston Boston, Ma. 











EVERY SUNDAY 
1-4 P.M. 
WE SERVE 


EGGS 
BENEDICT 


FRESH 
FRUIT 
SALAD 


AND A 
BLOODY 
MARY 
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Maximus Super Beer. F. X. Matt Brewing Co. Utica. N Y. 























DRESSED AS 
YOURSELF AND WON 
FIRST PRIZE. 


Maximus Super Beer F X Matt Brewing Co. Utica. N.Y 
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Why Not All Chinese 
Food Looks Alike 


Or, Phooey on Chop Suey 


By David Rosenbaum 

Chinese food is good stuff; 
millions of Chinese eat it every 
day. The Chinese also eat a lot 
because, traditionally, there has 
been very little to do in China. 
The great Bodhidharma, father 
of Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism, 
summed it up when he was ask- 
ed, as sages are wont to be asked, 
“What is life?” He replied suc- 
cinctly, “Eat. Shit. Sleep.” 

Thousands of years ago, when 
Europeans were still swinging 
from trees and digging for grubs, 
the Chinese were preparing com- 
plex meals to pass the time 
between naps. You must keep in 
mind that despite the fact that 
the Chinese had developed an 
extremely sophisticated culture 
thousands of years before the 
birth of Christ, they had not as 


yet developed television or rock 
concerts. No wonder Bodhidhar- 
ma mentioned eating first. 
There are, allegedly, three 
great haute cuisines: French, 
Italian and Chinese. Considering 
both its extraordinary variety 
and its fabulous antiquity, 
Chinese cuisine must be ranked 
above the first two. Like French 
and Italian cooking, Chinese 
cuisine is one of many regional 
variations. Food prepared in 
Kwangtung Province, the home 
of Cantonese cooking, is very 
different from food prepared in 
Peking. The difference is 
probably far greater than a bowl 
of spaghetti served in Milan and 
a bowl served in Naples. This is 
because China is a bit bigger 
than either France or Italy, 
bigger in fact than both of them 


with Switzerland thrown in. 

Communication has always 
been a problem in China. If a 
cook in Nanking can’t unders- 
tand a cook in Hunan, you can 
hardly expect them to roast their 
ducks similarly. A chef in Pek- 
ing, where the weather is dry, is 
less likely to serve rice with a 
dish than a chef in Yangchow, 
where the climate is moist and 
more suitable for rice growing. 
Certain foods are available only 
in certain regions. Coastal 
provinces will obviously offer 
more seafoods than inland 
provinces. But for us poor, 
benighted Americans, Chinese 
food has meant chop suey and 
little else for too long. 

There are as many styles of 
cooking in China as there are 
cities and provinces. In the U.S. 
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we have become familiar with 
four: Cantonese, Szechuan, 
Hunan, and Mandarin 
(Pekinese). 

Canton. Canton is in 
Southeastern China. Canton is 
in China’s richest agricultural 


é 


region, has its longest coastline, 
and, therefore, its cuisine is 
marked by a great variety of dis- 
hes and ingredients. Joyce Chen 
told me that the multiplicity of 
Cantonese. ingredients extends, 

Please turn to page 21 
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along with our great luncheon and dinner menu 
plus the most fantastic SUNDAY BRUNCH anywhere. 
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ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY 
CENTRAL SQUARE/CAMBRIDGE 


684 MASS AVE. AMPLE PARKING 
868-5640 
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The NowTime drink. 
Nothing to add. 
Ready to serve. 
Made with Imported 
Corrida Tequila. 


SUNRISE TWENTY FIVE PROOF FEDERAL DISTILLERS INC. CAMBRIDGE, MA. 


oe 


Cut from full 
wheels — nut like 
flavor you don’t 
get in packages. 


$2.29 Ib 





HOME OF THE 





PREVIEW OPENING AUG. 29 


reg. price 


PLUS 


SANDWICH CONSTRUCTION UNLTD. 


hi- 


313 HARVARD ST. 
BROOKLINE 
(Coolidge Corner) 


Have you ever wondered about 
the taste of Brie, Jarisberg, 
Feta or Nokkelost? Here’s 
your chance! Why not bring 

in some friends and have a 
cheese tasting party? 





A NEW 
IDEA IN 
LUXURY 

TAKE OUT 


WE BUILD 














Looking for a steak for 
under $3.00? Want to 
watch a belly dancer 
while you dine? Like 
to eat in a replica of 

a Cambridge streetcar? 
Hunting for an all- 
you-can-eat buffet, 
including lobster, 
corned beef, lox, 
chicken and Bloody 
Mary’s, for less than 
$4.00? If you want 
any of these, or other 
great deals, then you 
can’t live without... 


A Y.M.I. Publication 
$1.95 
At bookstores & 
newsstands everywhere 








Co-ops 


Continued from page 9 

sitive to allergies, contaminants, 
preservatives.” The refundable 
entry fee is $15, “done to keep up 
a balance.” The ordering is done 
from various locales — Erewhon 
of Newbury Street, Penn- 
sylvania, California. That can 
mean logistical problems. 

“We order from California 
Sunday night, and it arrives 
Thursday morning by air freight. 
That can be extravagant,” says 
Ms. Robbins. “And the ship- 
ment may sometimes be 
diverted to LaGuardia in bad 
weather. Two families with huge 
station wagons and trucks go out 
to Logan and get it. We have to 
rendezvous with the Erewhon 
truck by night. 

‘“‘We have excellent meat 
sources. We pay a third to a half 
more for our chicken, but we’re 
willing to pay because the farmer 
doesn’t use antibiotics. We get 
nuts from California; there’s a 
month’s wait. We get canned 
goods from Walnut Acres or 
Shiloh Farms in Pennsylvania. 
For them, it’s a way of life with 
Biblical origin; their way of life is 
very Amish.” 

Ms. Robbins is anticipating 20 
families when the second year of 
Best Food starts after the August 
vacation, but feels “ten families 
is an easily manageable size.” 

The year-old Newton 
Highland Co-op, on the other 
hand, has 30 to 40 families. The 
Co-op charges ten dollars plus a 
five-percent surcharge, and at 


that “it saves quite a bit of 
money,’ member Edith Tropp 
has found. 

The Newton Center Co-op, ac- 
cording to organizer Rita Rich- 
mond, is even bigger at 45 
families (at ten dollars, refun- 
dable, per family). “It started 
2% to 3% years ago,” she says, 
“primarily because of inflation, 
which wasn’t as bad then as it is 
now.” She estimates, from ads in 
the Newton Times, ‘‘a 40 percent 
saving on our part.” 

“It’s worked out beautifully,” 
she says of distributing the work 
load. There are collators to take 
all order sheets, plus drivers and 
packers under the coordination 
of Ann Baum. Officers rotate 
every six months, and the 
membership meets four times a 

‘year. The co-op also gets a wide 
array of food, unlike the narrow 
selections some others confine 
themselves to (fish from Fulton’s 
in Chelsea, eggs and poultry 
from Springer’s in Chelsea, 
bagels and bread from Eager- 
man’s in Natick and ground 
meat from Fran-co in Newton). 

The West Newton Food Co-op, 
20-30 families large, is a fairly 
old six years of age, says member 
Mrs. Scott Paradise. ‘We go in 
for different things at different 
times, but regularly we pick up 
fish, vegetables, eggs, cheese and 
day-old bread from Chelsea or 
Quincy Market or Erewhon.”’ 

The jobs have been parceled 
out among members on a point 
system with parallel roles — 
collator, treasurer, driver, 
packer. “‘Everything’s been done 
with a very good feeling,” Ms. 
Paradise says. ““‘We have one job 


coordinator a month whose duty 
it is to be in touch with what’s 
going on everywhere. We’ve 
never had to vote anybody out. 

“Our philosophy in starting 
this was sort of inclusive,” she 
recalls. “Different reasons for 
everyone. It was a way of people 
seeing each other, to form a com- 
munity. And it’s cheaper to be 
bypassing the supermarket, big- 
industry stuff.” 

The backgrounds and 
operational difficulties that 
affect all the organizations are 
typified in the experience of the 
Newton Corner Food Co-op, a 
22-year-old group numbering 
over 35 families. According to 
member Sharon Wynd, “We're 
not homeowners; the majority of 
us are middle-class. 

“IT had joined another co-op, 
but I was very dissatisfied. So I 
spread the word, found there was 
interest; we had weekly 
meetings, then we got weekly 
order sheets.” 

There is a ten-dollar initiation 
fee, refundable upon leaving. 
There is a treasurer, a collator 
who keeps track of the mass of 
orders placed by the members, a 
shopper who does the pricing 
and the pickups and three 
packers who put the wholesale 
order into crates for each family. 

The co-op’s shopping list 
ranges from eggs and fresh fruit, 
cheese from Doe & Sullivan at 
Faneuil Hall, fish from Atlantic 
Avenue and meat. “We store 
stuff in two places — a basement 
and a barn.” 

“There are always problems,” 
Ms. Wynd concedes. ‘‘We 
started being more dramatic 
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after awhile, requiring people to 
come to meetings and do an ab- 
solute minimum. Have we 
saved? Well, we have but now I 
buy stuff I didn’t buy before, like 
mushrooms and strawberries. 
We eat a lot better quality for 
the same amount.” 


Subs 


Continued from page 8 

juke box is drab. Still, Big S 
makes a worthwhile sub. Their 
repertoire is among the most 
complete in the city with more 
than thirty varieties of subs 
available. The specialty of the 
house are eggs, eggs in all com- 
binations from steak and eggs to 
kielbasi and eggs te spam and 
eggs to onions and eggs to just 
plain fried eggs. No chicken and 
eggs, though. 

Strangely enough, one of the 
area’s finest grinders can be 
found in Harvard Square. 
Winthrop Street’s La Cucina de 
Pinocchio passes the decor test 
with flying colors. The inside is 
an artful red and white, no brush 
strokes or smears where there 
shouldn’t be. Plants in the win- 
dows and patches of bare brick 
wall keep the Pinocchio from be- 
ing at all gaudy. Only the red- 
seated chairs hint that grinders 
are served in this small, clean 
and tastefully designed place. 
But what subs! The sausage — 
ah, the sausage. The roll may be 
small, but the helpings are 
positively expansive. Four good- 
sized sausages are ladled into 
each sub for a mere $1.35, a 
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bargain price for such delicious 
belly-fare. Only the lack of a li- 
quor license keeps Pinocchio’s 
from being an unqualified 
success. As it is, their subs would 
be finalists in any North End 
bake-off. 

The worst grinder in Boston? 
Ultimately, the candidates 
dwindle to three. The aforemen- 
tioned Valenti’s is one. The 
notorious Hawk Shop on Com- 
monwealth Avenue is another. 
But worst of all, perhaps, is the 
King of Pizza directly opposite 
the World Famous Two O’Clock 
smack in the middle of the Com- 
bat Zone. Black-and-white 8x- 
10’s of bare-chested exotic 
dancers are tacked to the walls 
behind the counter at the King. 
The tables are expected to bus 
themselves. The floor is the color 
of a West Virginia flood. Soda is 
often served warm in a Dannon 
Yogurt cup. And the sub will 
drip with grease, oil, mayon- 
naise, sauce or some combina- 
tion thereof and kill the taste of 
the meat. Truly terrible. 

As it now stands, Boston’s sub 
culture is quite normal — some 
good heroes, some outright 
villains. Occasionally, the city 
will even produce an anti-hero. 
Like the time budding rock and 
roll supernova Bruce Springs- 
teen stopped into one of the 
ubiquitous Boston Houses of Piz- 
za and ordered a meatball sub. 
When he got it, Springsteen was 
amazed. “Did you ever see 
anything like this?” he exclaim- 
ed. “Did you ever. . .?” 

A New Yorker, Springsteen 
had never seen sliced Boston 
meatballs before. 





CHOPPED 
SIRLOIN $2.ss 


CHARLES ST. 
STEAK HOUSE 


21 Charles St. 





TAKE OUT 
BAR-B-O 


Over 30 Years 
Reputation built by serving 
oversized orders of Bar-B-Q CHICKEN 
ied clams, fried chicken wings etc. 


581 TREMONT ST 
BOSTON 

30 WARREN ST 
ROXBURY 





MON-THURS 3 - MIDNIGHT 
FRI 
SAT 


11-MIDNIGHT 
1 - MIDNIGHT 








227-1576 





AT HISTORIC LONG WHARF 
OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


BANKAMERICARD 


(RT. 14 EXIT 33 OFF RT. 3) 
OPEN WED. THRU SUN. 


MASTER CHARGE 


60 LONG WHARF, BOSTON 


CHART HOUSE 


RESTAURANTS 
STEAKS - PRIME RIB - SEAFOOD - COCKTAILS 





DUXBURY 








834-9395 
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ACK 
ARIONE 


GREATER BOSTON’'S 
LARGEST DELICATESSEN 


with Boston’s Largest Menu 
Over 400 Delicious 








alate Pleasers 








Home of the Famous 


SKYSCRAPER SANDWICH 





i Bring 


OPEN SUN.-THUR. TILL 1 AM 
FRI. & SAT. WE’RE OPEN TILL 3 AM 


in this ad and get 10% off on Lunch or Dinner. 
| 299 HARVARD ST. (COOLIDGE CORNER) 


BROOKLINE 


Niisosseittin. sacha 
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Hey Toy Villag ¢ hungry persiar2 


WITH OUR NEW HOME OF FOUR DININGARE AS AND 


AN OUTOOOR PATIO, SEPTEMBER WILL BRING NEW 


fine chinese food & drinks ITEMS T OUR DINNER ¢ DESERT MENV..., 


Luncheon Specials Daily I¢A ELIOT ST. @] IN HARVARD SQUARE 
354-9015 


except Sun. & Holidays 
¥ Served from 11:30 am to 3:00 pm 
Dinner 3-1 am___— Bar closes at 2 


333 HARVARD ST. 566-0532 
































trains don’t stop 
at the Allston Depot 


The last time one did, everybody got off to eat. 
Including the engineer. 


Prime ribs, steak, seafood & lobster. Lunch & dinner. Harvard Ave. at Cambridge St. in Allston. 





Introducing Mr. Boston Sombrero. 
The antt-establishment coffee break. 


There’s nothing nine to five about Sombrero. 
Because Sombrero is anything but a doughnut’s sidekick. 
It’s the incredibly delicious cocktail of milk and 
coffee flavored brandy (flavored with no less than four 
varieties of imported coffee). Just pour Sombrero 
chilled and wake up your bored, neglected tastebuds. 
Wake up your sense of humor. And tuck away the 
establishment . . . at least until tomorrow. 

Sombrero. Just one of the 128 fine liquors from 
Old Mr. Boston. 


| 


i 


| 


i 





Dining 
Continued from page 6 
Tuesday nights, and for $1.30 
you get ravioli, shells or spaghet- 
ti with meat sauce. 

Now, for a nightcap. Sure, you 
can spend big money again for 
the skyline at Top of the Hub or 
the Fenway Commonwealth’s 
new seventh-story room, but 
you’ve done that already. Close 
to the Cambridge restaurants, 
and the bargain way to wind up 
the night in any case, is Charlie’s 
Beef & Beer House, 1690 Mass. 
Ave. Monday through Thursday, 
after 9 p.m., every drink — a 
stinger on the rocks, a cordial, an 
Irish coffee — is 65 cents. 

So, you can do it any way you 
like — from the pier to midtown 
to Cambridge, straight to Cam- 
bridge or from midtown to Cam- 
bridge, skipping the pier. And 
you can have everything from a 
cocktail to a liqueur for under 
$10 without giving up anything 
you want to eat. 

Not to mention frequent 
changes of scene. 


Drinks 


Continued from page 7 

fairly uncommon mixer. It’s nice 
if it’s that dirty, thick stuff from 
out on Route 2, but even the 
clear light juice from Star will 
do, about half and half with rum 
or whisky or very cheap Scotch. 
It’s passable with gin. 

Rum and orange or pineapple 
juice is a good drink that’s been 
little publicized. Either of those 
juices with whisky or cheap 
Scotch makes an entirely ade- 
quate whisky sour; either one, 
especially pineapple, perks up 
the fourth or fifth gin and tonic. 
And, to conclude ‘‘all about 
sweet drinks,” be it known that 
Dr. Pepper is an excellent (some 
think superior) alternative to 
rum and Coke. 

But all of the preceding is 
easy, even the pina coladas. The 
recipe that will really spread 
your reputation (such as it is) is 
the following one for Bloody 
Marys: to 40-46 ounces of tomato 
juice, add one or two small 
onions, coarsely sliced; one 
tablespoon (more or less) of 
sugar; one celery stalk, bruised, 
or a teaspoon of celery salt; one 
large tablespoon of chopped 
parsley; three tablespoons of 
Worcestershire sauce; three 
tablespoons of lemon juice; one 
tablespoon of chili sauce or one 
teaspoon of chili powder; two 
tablespoons of vinegar; eight 
drops of tabasco sauce; one-half 
teaspoon of black pepper, freshly 
ground, or several good shakes of 
seasoned pepper; garlic powder 
as desired; and, finally, what 
really makes this mega-gazpacho 
mess taste like shrimp cocktail, 
three tablespoons of horseradish 
(not in dry or cream form, 
however.) 

Naturally, you can juggle 
those ingredients as you like. 
The horseradish is what will 
make it all work, though. If, after 
blending, the concoction looks 
too much like soup, it can be 
strained with some imbalancing 
of flavors. V-8 juice may be used 
as the base, and many of these 
additions may be done away 
with, though that is cheating a 
bit. (V-8, pepper, horseradish, 
and Worcestershire sauce make 
a good, quick Bloody Mary). 

Serve this base cold with 
vodka or gin, and top it off with a 
slice of lime that’s been squished 
around the rim. After one large 
glass you'll be full, fortified, 
smelly and glowing, which is 
what it’s all about. 
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areally great meal. 


The Backyard’s a tough act to follow. For one thing, we give you a wall-to- 
wall lawn and dining under a tree. Moreover, you’ll dine on a Lobster 
Savannah you can actually still afford. Or duckling or sirloin to name a few. 
Plus our very own wine cookies. Impossible to top? We've done just that 
with our own invention. The Gazebo. 
It’s high above The Backyard, yet still 
under our roof. It’s also the best dis- 
cotheque dancing outside of New York, 
Paris or Cannes. 

The Gazebo offers a fabulous way to 
celebrate that meal you just had. Or 
simply celebrate the fact you're alive. 
Come by 

soon. 
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Thess 


At Piccadilly Square in Newton Center. 
Open seven days a week for luncheon and dinner. For information or reservations: 527-0002 













AN ALTERNATIVE TO MEXICAN DINING! 


SOL 
AZTECA 


MEXICAN RESTAURANT 
914A BEACON ST. BOSTON 
TEL. 262-0909 

Open 6-11 pm. Closed Mondays. 
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Open 
Mon-Thurs 11:30 am-12 pm 
Fri-Sat 11:30 am-1 am 
Sun Noon -9 pm 


The San Francisco Créperie 
21 eties of 
crépe entrées and desserts 
Wines - Cocktails 
BankAmericard — Master Charge — American Express J 





47 Newbury Street. Boston 
267-9315 











Parking available after 6 PM at Bonwit Teller 
























COLLECTOR'S ITEM 








































WATERFRONT 
Restaurant and Lounge 


1331S ODD3N Sz 
‘SAV W3LS3HOWOR 

















SUMMER STREET 








BEEFEATERS NIGHT 


EVERY THURSDAY 
ALL YOU CAN EAT 
$4.95 
COMPLETE LUNCHEON AND DINNERS 

SERVED MON. thru SAT. 
HAPPY HOURS 11 AM to 6 PM 

ALL DRINKS 85c 
Sam at the Piano Bar 

6 PM TILL CLOSING 
TUESDAY thru SATURDAY 


042-8136 








































CERAMIC 4"' MUG 
WITH WATERGATE HONOR ROLL 
& DATE OF RESIGNATION 


ONLY $3.25 


PLUS 50¢ HANDLING & POSTAGE 
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Send Check Or Money Order To: a 
Vi - Kin Specialties 3 
48 East St. 3 
Clinton, Mass. 01510 @ 
Please Mail Me .......... Cups @ $3.25 cash s 
Plus 50c Postage & Handling. zg 
PERRO: er x 
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At Steak & Brew 









MON- Steak 






Roast Prime 
TUE: Pins of Beef 


We don't blow our own horn 
about our specials 
our patrons do that for us. 


“Steak for $3.95... unbelievable. 
And delicious:’ — Phil Gibson 


“Thick juicy Roast Prime Ribs 
for $4.25—I'm going to be a 
Tuesday regular.”—Nancy Sullivan 


3.95 


REGULARLY $4.95 


4.25 


REGULARLY $6.55 


717 WED-Broiled Shrimp’4.95 


REGULARLY $5.95 




























THE REVOLUTION COCKTAIL 
2 ounces Gavilan Tequilo VY ounce Grenadine 


¥% ounce Rose's lime Juice 
The Revolution is here! Thank Gavilan. 












80/86 Proof. Imported by Fo 





gn Vintages, Inc Great Neck, NY 11021 ©1973 


THURS- "The Feast” *5.95 


Something For Every Taste- 
Filet Mignon, 42 Chicken, Broiled Shrimp, Share it— 
Only $1.95 Extra! 


Plus, of course, all the salad you can make. 


FRAMINGHAM 
167 Worcester Rd. - (Rt. 9) 
» DANVERS 


Rt. 1 at The Village Green 
Only 15 minutes from 
The Greatest Eating & Drinking Public House Ever! t= Boston) 


Stir up a Revolution! 


Exciting new drink with Gavilan Tequila” 


Be independent. It's time for a change to Tequila. Have a fiesta tonight 
Stir up some drinks bound to make your old standbys seem mighty old Snap upa 
Margarita, dazzle up a Sunrise, with Gavilan Tequila, our smooth, amiable 
Mexican. Better yet, be really independent and stir up a Revolution Cocktail 


REGULARLY $6.95 


Shake with crushed ice, or serve on the Rocks 







“Wi MINE FT HVRIS 
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Old Wines’ Tales 


A short course for the 
culturally deprived 


By Eric Sauter 

An old wine-bibber, having 
been smashed in a railway colli- 
sion, had some wine poured upon 
his lips to revive him. “Pauillac, 
1873,’ he murmured and died. 

—Ambrose Bierce 

Someone once said that 
history repeats itself and that 
historians repeat each other. 
That probably goes for wines and 
people who write about them as 
well. 

There are only so many ways 
to describe the vineyards of 
France, the great Italian reds, 
coping with snooty wine 
stewards and the inferiority of 
the 1968 grape crop. 

For anyone who has the time, 
there are courses to take, experts 
to consult and tomes of con- 
fusing literature to plow through. 
What we hope to do here is to 
provide a basic guide to buying 
wine. After this, you’re-on your 
own. 

* 

Let’s start with the label since 
it’s the first thing you look at 
anyway. There are two key 
phrases to look for — appelation 
controlee and Vins Delimites de 
Qualite Superieure. 

Appelation controlee is a 
cooperative venture of the 
French government and the wine 
producers to make sure that the 
consumer gets what the label 
says he’s getting. It assures you 
that the location on the label is 
correct. Only ten to 15 percent of 
the wines of France get to wear 
this tag. 

Basically, there are four large 
wine producing regions of 





France: Bordeaux, Burgundy, 
Rhone and Loire. 

There are appelations con- 
trolees for the large regions and, 
where it’s merited, ones for 
villages or individual vineyards. 
If a Bordeaux wine is produced 
in the Saint Emilion district, for 
instance, then it is a better wine 
than if simply from Bordeaux. 
The smaller the district, the 
better the wine. 

If you are looking for a 
moderately priced wine, don’t be 
impressed with the word 
“chateau,” which really applies 
to wines bottled in the Bordeaux 
region at a particular place or es- 
tate. These are usually more ex- 
pensive and harder to find. 

If you’re looking for a good red 
wine, the best place to start with 
is Beaujolais, a district of 
Southern Burgundy. Remember, 
a district wine such as Beaujolais 
is much better than a regional 
wine such as Burgundy, where 
controls are not as strict. There 
are many important districts in 
France, far too many to mention. 
Any book on wines will give you 
a list to choose from. 

Since only a small percentage 
of French wines get to wear the 
appelation controlee, the next 
designation to look for is Vins 
Delimites de Qualite Superieure. 
This means that the wines are 
better than most, but not the 
best. They are basically good 
buys and will not eat a large hole 
in your ten-dollar bill. 

American wines called 
Bordeaux or Chablis do not real- 
ly mean anything since only 
wines from these regions in 


7. Grand Vin — n’exist pas. It doesn’t mean anything. 
2. Chateau Coupe de Ville — this is the name of the place where 


the grapes are grown. 


3. Premier grand cru classe — means it has made the creme de la 


creme list. 


4. Appellation Pavillac Controllee — we’ve been through this. 
5. Pauillac-Medoc — one of the hot-shot wine districts of Bordeaux 
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France can honestly carry that 
name. The best way to get a good 
American wine is to go by the 
grape. For instance, Cabernet 
Sauvignon produces red wines, 
Pinot Chardonnay produces 
white wine. If the bottle carries 
the name of the grape, then 
legally it must contain 51 per- 
cent of wine made from that 
grape. It is a better buy than 
something called California 
Burgundy which, in reality, does 
not exist. 

Now, what about vintages? 


With American wines the vin-_ 


tage means less than it would in 
France. What is important, 
though, are the words “Produced 
and Bottled by ....” This 
means that 75 percent of the 
wine was produced by that 
winery. “Made and Bottled” 
means only ten per cent came 
from that winery. American vin- 
tages have no relation to vintage 
years in Europe since there are 
less highs and lows to California 
seasons. 

Most wine will improve with 
age, and each wine is different. 
The rule of thumb goes 
something like this: Most roses 
and white wines are best within 
three years of their vintage. 
Good red wines from Bordeaux 
and California get better after 
about four or five years. Some 
red wines take from 15 to 20 
years to reach their peak. 

Tasting wines is always a 
problem since it is something 
most people think only snobs in- 
dulge in. A wine should usually 
be opened at least half an hour 
before it is served. That clears 
away any alcoholic smell. Wine 
should not be stored with the 
neck down because sediment — 
common in all wines — tends to 
settle around the cork, so your 
first glass will be pretty gamey. 

Secondly, we must all learn to 
cultivate our noses. Your nose 
can tell you a great deal about a 
glass of wine that your mouth 
could never hope to. Get your 
snoot right into the old glass and 
take a healthy snort. It should be 
pleasant and give you a sense of 
good feeling. 

What this all comes down to is 
individual taste. Whatever you 
like is fine. If you don’t like 
Chateau Mouton Rothschild, no 
problem. Some people may 
think you’re a savage but that’s 
their problem. 

You should try to taste as 
many wines as you can afford. 
Only by tasting and comparing 
can you find the wines that 
appeal to you. When you do, 
remember what they are and 
where they come from. That 
way, you won’t have as much 
trouble the next time. 

And remember, it doesn’t 
matter how much you pay for it, 
it only matters if you like it. 
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Boston 


Phoenix 





posier 
& flyer 


istrioution 


Boston Phoenix’ Own Trucks and 


Distribution Personnel Can Place Your Posters 


Or Up to 10,000 Flyers 
On All the College Campuses in 
Eastern Massachusetts 
CALL LINDA SCHUTH at 5366760 
For Rates and Information. 




















WHOLE 
Lobster 


Special 


Sirloin 


Steak 


Special 


22 


includes: salad, french fries rolls & butter 


Everyday 3PM fo closing 
Sunday 1PM to closing 


after dinner go. UNDERGROUND 
for entertainment & drink 
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CAMBRIDGE 
2072 Mass. Ave. 












COLONEL SANDERS SAYS, 


“Clip this Big Kentucky Buck. 
You can spend it like cash. 


AT ONE OF MY STORES LISTED BELOW”. 








Save a-buck on your 
next purchase of 
finger lickin’ good 










Kentucky Fried Chicken 


offer expires, 





Good only with this coupon at participating stores 






Offer good only on 
a purchase of $2.00 
or more any day 
except Mon. & Tues. 








BEACON HILL 
62 Charles St. 


Expiration Date ‘Midnight Sun., Sept. 1, 1974.” 


BRIGHTON 
30 N. Beacon St. 

















WALTHAM 
501 Main St. 




















A ALAM MAL 


e@ Wooden Utensils 
@ Knives 








FURNITURE e LEATHER e RUGS e 
FURS e CLOTHING e PLANTS 


§ 1063-1077 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, 661-0350 


25 Mt. Auburn St. Cambridge, 661-0375 
140 North Street, Hingham, 749-5451 
Main Street, Vineyard Haven, 693-9441 


e Steels 

e@ Mugs 

@ Spice Racks 

e@ Cannister Sets 

@ Chopping Blocks 
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e Glass Jars 


, @ Liter Bottles 


@ Salt & Pepper 
grinders 

e Copperware 

e@ English Stoneware 

e Cast iron ware 


e@ Assorted Handmade e Woks 


pottery 
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@ 


@ Mortar & Pesties 

e Glassware 

e@ Walnut, Teak, 
Mahogany Carricole 
(Wooden Bowls & 
utensils) 

e Chemex Coffee pots 

@ Wine Racks 

@ Knife Racks 


+s 
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WAREHOUSE LIQUORS 


45 Commercial Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


(Inside Lechmere Sales Parking Lot.) 


‘“‘the name says it all’”’ 


You’ve tried the other way, now 
try the Warehouse Liquor Way 


394-0488 

















Seafoods - 
Restaurant 
Fresh Fish from our fish market 








to your table at reasonable prices. 
Known the world over. 
dial 547-1410 237 Hampshire St. 





Cambridge 5 min. from Harvard Sq. * 
open till 9 p.m. 7 days a week 
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Grading Student 
Cafeterias 


Northeastern (et al.) on $2 a tray 


The Harvard cafeteria 


By Paul Lance Mills 

Some people will tell you that 
all student cafeterias are alike. 
Essentially, they’re right. You 
find the same clown behind the 
counter asking if you want gravy 
slurped over your potatoes, the 
same cellophane-wrapped 
cellophane sandwiches and the 
same cliques of witless boors who 
gather to lunch at a round table 
for three hours. As with almost 
everything in the universities of 
the world, the more things re- 
main the same, the more 
nauseating they become. 


Though any prospective 
cafeteria hound would do well to 
heed the advice of the U. Mass. 
guard who gravely advised us, 
“You don’t want to do that,”’ it is 
entirely possible that one might 
enjoy visiting the area’s univer- 
sities to sample the in- 
terplanetary architecture, check 
the housing bulletin board, visit 
a friend or attend classes. 
Whatever the rationalization, 
here, for your protection, is a 
quick sketch of Greater Boston’s 
student cafeterias: 


Northeastern University — C- 

At the Union Cafeteria one im- 
mediately sees the advantage of 
student cafeteria dining: no tips. 
In addition, there is the comfor- 
ting fact that all food is carefully 
sealed and wrapped in non- 
biodegradable material, right 
down to the delightfully pre- 
measured, iodized salt modules. 
The mammoth Northeastern 
computer which rules this cam- 
pus has added here its usual 
thoughtful touch. 


The cafeteria at Speare Hall 
offers an unforgettable spiral 
staircase experience. The 
artwork is equally unforgettable, 
with some rather dippy murals 
depicting the four seasons of the 
year. As in most dormitory 
cafeterias, the food here is in un- 
limited supply once you get 


through the door, something the 
dormitory can well afford since 
dorm dwellers are compelled to 
purchase food cards. However, it 
is unhealthy ever to feel obliged 
to finish a cafeteria meal. 
University of Massachusetts at 
Boston — F 

That guard wasn’t kidding. 
The food here is awful, perhaps 
the worst of all the city’s student 
cafeterias. The Administration 
Cafeteria has little to offer but 
some startling indigo carpeting. 
The College One cafeteria boasts 
an elevated view of the Boston 
gas tanks, but there is no 
carpeting. A sign over the trash 
barrel reads: ““Today is your day 
to be human. Use a trash barrel 
(treat it right and it will do you 
fine).”’ The sign may have been 
posted to expedite return of un- 
used food for use the following 
month. 

Harvard University — C+ 
How did Kissinger survive? 
The Harvard Union cafeteria has 
invested too much on furnishng, 
too little on food. It offers, 
however, the widest possible 
selection of goodies at its candy 
counter, including rolling 
papers. The garbage signs here 
read: ‘Please do not throw li- 
quids or food in the waste recep- 
tacles.’’ All around are 
awesome, but unidentifiable 
portraits of brooding Harvard 
greats. Ornate wall carvings and 
half-lit candelabra are no excuse 
for food that has, in recent years, 
gone from so-so to so bad. The 
only innovation has been an 
organic food table, but one stu- 
dent worker described this as 

“mostly peanuts.” 

Lehman Hall is quieter, less 
crowded and more modern. Still, 
as at the Union, the windows 
look out onto nothing. Imposing 
portraits have been switched for 
pathetic modern art, shameless- 
ly unsigned. Though knowing 
Crimsonites warn that the 











bean in with the veritas, they 
. Suggest that the 99-cent special 
of double hamburger and Coke 
beats Brigham’s. All food in 
Harvard cafeterias is apparently 
the same, since the kitchens are 
connected by underground 
tunnels through which giant 
moles scurry. Lehman Hall’s 
prize feature is its AMF food 
crusher which is as much fun to 
watch as a rat-eating python. 
Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology — B+ 

All right, MIT’s Lobdell 
Memorial Dining Room wins the 
puce star for Least Toxic Stu- 
dent Cafeteria. Huge glass win- 
dows with a view of Mass. Ave. 
as well as high ceilings and utter- 
ly undecorated walls accom- 
modate the Institute’s Bowmar 
brains with comfortable, if 





lifeless surroundings. There are 
breakfast and dinner specials for 
one or two dollars and the food 
isn’t bad. The chicken gumbo 
has large chunks of vegetable 
and chicken, Coke and beer are 
available with real ice cubes in- 
stead of crushed ice. Your best 
buy may be the well-stocked 
sandwich bar. Keep away from 
the seafood creole, though. 

MIT, too, has its more 
traditional cafeteria. Walker, 
however, is so much like Harvard 
Union (though here the murals 
are of celestial happenings) that 
there seems no point in 
elaborating. One student 
suggested the sandwich man 
may be more inspired at Walker 
than at Lobdell. There are no 
signs over the trash barrels here; 
MIT students, after all, don’t 
have to be spoon fed. 


cafeterias have begun to slip soy 


Boston University — B- 

Those Harvard underground 
tunnels may extend beneath the 
Charles. Food at the B.U. Union 
Cafeteria seems about the same 
as that at Harvard, though the 
Terriers have at least had the 
imagination to institute the 
Psychedeli where lame cold cuts 
are available. Unless you don’t 
like yourself, pass through to the 
B.U. Backstreet Pub where 
Schlitz P.R. money has 
transformed the old coffeeshop. 
Alumni will be dazzled to find a 
bar serving beer and wine, color 
TV and jukebox. The first floor 
view of the Charles remains un- 
changed as cars on Storrow Drive 
continue to whip by in pursuit of 
a better meal. 

Ever wonder why university 
faculty don’t agitate for better 
student cafeteria facilities? A 


quick visit to B.U.’s faculty din- 
ing facility, The Top of The 
Charles, may prove enlighten- 
ing. Tuition fees and various 
other funds have gone into a 
plush little restaurant (off-limits 
to students) situated just above 
the unsuspecting heads of the 
student diners below. Curiously 
enough, this entire building is 
used primarily by students. At 
The Top of The Charles, 
however, the Right People are 
served not greasy Psychedeli cor- 
ned beef but brisket hand-carved 
on the spot by an obliging 
employee. Napkins in this upper 
realm have an elegant border 
design and the B.U. seal in red. 
Forget about trash barrel signs. 
Our tray was cheerfully removed 
for us by a waitress whose button 
read, ‘‘We care, we care, we care, 


” 


we care.... 
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LE CHALET 
FRENCH RESTAURANT 


LUNCHEON SPECIALS 


11:30 - 2:30 
BEEF BOURGUIGNON .................ccsccssscosee snes $3.00 
SRR Ee NN snitnvsneqecosecnenseszessosesdoosanscneve $2.25 
re $2.00 


QUICHE AU EPINARDS .................... 
132 BRIGHTON AVE. CLOSED SUNDAY & MONDAY 
ALLSTON, MASS. DINNER Tues. - Sat. 5:30 - 10:30 
254-4341 254-9871 
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Seafood 


SELECTED DAILY AT BOSTON’S FISH PIER 


Broiled, Baked or Deep Fried 
Swordfish, Tuna, Blue Fish, Salmon Steak, etc. 
Japanese Dishes — Tempura 
Lobster — Vegetarian Specials 


Mee Seventh Jun 


288 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON TEL: 261-3965 


Weekdays: 11:30-10:00 
Sunday: 4:30-9:30 
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The Great Cheese Cake Bake-Off 


From Cato’s savillum to Charley’s sour cream 


By Loyd Grossman 

Cheese was invented some five 
thousand years ago. Cheese 
cake, of course, came later. But 
not much later, for cheese cake 
was a well-established treat in 
the classical world. 
Demosthenes, Aristophanes and 
Socrates all mention cheese 
cake, but the first great cheese 
cake maven of the ancient world 
was Marcus Porcius Cato, known 
by his surname to friends and 
historians alike. Statesman, 
soldier, farmer, magistrate, 
orator and gourmet, Cato was, 
most importantly, the father of 
Latin prosody, and his only sur- 
viving work, De Agri Cultura, 
contains a number of cheese cake 
recipes. While some of Cato’s 
cheese cakes were intended for 
ceremonial use, at least one, the 
savillum, was to be eaten for 
pleasure. Cato’s savillum recipe 
calls for 22 pounds of cheese, 


one-half pound of flour, one- 
quarter pound of honey and one 
egg. The finished cake was to be 
garnished with poppy seeds, and 
as a final bit of advice, Cato says 
“ita pone cum catillo et lingula 
(serve in the dish with a spoon).”’ 
Wise counsel perhaps, but Cato’s 
cake sounds heavy enough to 
require a forklift, if not a fork. 
Although the Roman Empire 
fell, cheese cake remained and 
was a favorite of the 
Merovingians, Charlemagne’s 
decadent predecessors. Henry 
VIII, when not occupied with 
divorce or beheading, favored a 
variety of cheese cake known as 
maids-of-honor, to which he was 
apparently introduced by the 
lamentable Anne Boleyn. Coeur 
a la creme, a cousin of cheese 
cake, was (and is) a popular 
dessert all over France, and in 
Imperial Russia despotic poten- 
tates devoured pashka (a 


pyramidal cheese cake inscribed 
with XB, a Cyrillic acronym for 
“Christ is Risen’) with pious 
zeal at Easter dinner. 

As mankind stumbled into the 
20th century, New York City 
emerged as the world’s cheese 
cake capital. I’m not quite sure 
how this happened, but, ap- 
parently, somewhere along the 
way, a number of Jewish 
delicatessen magnates fingered 
cheese cake as their chef 
d’oeuvre, success spawned im- 
itation and New Yorkers, with 
their enormous capacity for self- 
hype, set themselves up as the 
world’s cheese cake arbiters and 
producers par excellence. The 
sanctum sanctorum of New York 
cheese cakes was Lindy’s, a 
Broadway deli which set the 
standards by which modern 
American cheese cakes were 
judged. I had my first piece of 
cheese cake at Lindy’s many 


years ago, and the experience 
was orgasmic, even though at 
that time I didn’t have any idea 
what that word meant. 

Lindy’s is long gone, but some 
excellent cheese cake is still to be 
found in New York City — at 
Juniors in Brooklyn, at Le 
Cheesecake Elegant in Manhat- 
tan’ and a few other places. 
Although the glory days of New 
York cheese cake are over and 
most New York cheese cake is 
now pretty awful, New York 
boosterism, chauvinism and 
hauteur still make the rest of the 
world think that it must come to 
New York or not get good cheese 
cake at all. So, on menus all over 
the country, one can find “New 
York cheese cake” — sweet, 
white, floury, topped with garish 
glop and overpriced to boot. 

A number of Boston area 
restaurants are accessories in 
this crime. One expensive 


4ouse8g Gog 


restaurant has “homemade” 
cheese cake that is bought from 
Table Talk. Not a few serve Sara 
Lee. Still others serve cheese 
cake that tastes as if it had been 
shipped from Taiwan by tramp 
steamer. 

Though most restaurant 
cheese cake is pretty rancid 
stuff, cheese cake is too expen- 
sive and bothersome to make at 
home, so people keep looking for 
a place to get a good piece. With 
so many people and so many 
dollars chasing so few good 
cheese cakes, restaurateurs are 
entering the cheese cake market 
in droves. The good and honest 
ones try to find good cheese cake 
suppliers, the bad and dishonest 
engage in incredible subterfuge 
and misleading advertising. 
Because of all this activity, the 
cheese cake underworld has a 
cloak and daggerish quality — 

Please turn to page 22 








GEN. BREW. CO., ROCH., N.Y. 








distractingly delicious 


Distributed By: 
BURKE DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
4 River St. Boston 617-296-9000 


GENESEE 


Would you like to be treated 
like a MAHARAJA? 
visit 
‘NATRAS 
Indian Restaurant 


419 MASS. AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


(Central Square by Central Cinema) 


Phone 547-8810 
Air Conditioned 


Hours: 
Dinner — 5:30 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. 
Mon. thru Thurs. 
5:30 p.m. - 10 p.m. Fri. and Sat. 
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a9) The wine is flowing freely. 
G A The Near Eastern music grows wilder as 
, the belly dancer starts to swivel towards your table. 
You find yourself joining an impromptu dance line. 

A great Greek meal has turned into a great Greek , 
celebration. It's all at the Averof, where you'll find authentic 
Greek and Near Eastern food served in a relaxed, friendly 
é& atmosphere. Feel free to linger as long as you 

i NV like over a glass of Retsina or a selection 
from the Averof's wide variety of delicacies. And at prices 


that are easy on anyone's budget. 


AVEROF 


1972 Massachusetts Avenue 
Porter Square in Cambridge 
354-4500 


Open daily. 


























By Loyd Grossman 

Boston is not a great 
restaurant city. Various reasons 
for this state of affairs can be ad- 
duced, ranging from the pop- 
ularity of the many men’s clubs 
as dining spots to the large 
number of impecunious and gas- 
tronomically indiscriminate 
students in the city’s pop- 
ulation. The general dearth of 
restaurants has been slightly 













with the opening of a number of 
new, slickly presented, in- 
nocuous and usually overpriced 
establishments. The overall 
quality of the city’s eating places 
will probably decline further in 
the near future as even more 
restaurants, done up in ultra 
modern, Olde Colonial decor and 
serving the same airline-quality 
mish mash of “continental” and 
American cuisine, open up to 
hordes of hunger-crazed tourists 
come to Boston for the Bicenten- 
nial. Of course, the tourists 
should not be singled out for 
blame; the conventioneers and 
traveling salesmen, in their un- 
ceasing search for a big steak and 
a Scotch and the swinging 
singles chasing after fondue and 
Portuguese rose, provide equally 
good fodder for the current crop 
of businessmen masquerading as 
restaurateurs. 

For whatever reasons, the 
number of truly outstanding 
restaurants in the city can be 
counted on the fingers (not in- 
cluding the thumb) of one hand: 
Locke-Ober, the Ritz Carlton 
Hotel, the Cafe Budapest and 
Joseph’s. All of them are expen- 




















relieved in the last few years. 


Locke-Ober Alles — 


And don't let your freak flag fly 


sive (though not overpriced), 
well-established and concerned 
about serving a good meal. Of 
them, Locke-Ober is the best — 
one of the finest restaurants in 
the country and well aware of it. 
It is hard to single out the reason 
for Locke-Ober’s eminence since 
a great restaurant is a highly 
complex organism, not merely a 
place that has good food or faw- 
ning waiters or comfortable 
chairs. A great restaurant is 
marked by fidelity and devotion 
to excellence, by individuality, 
integrity and an almost provin- 
cial appreciation of the local gen- 
try. All of which are qualities to 
be found at Locke’s. A great 
restaurant also does not use 
frozen food, paper napkins, 
margarine or canned sauce Bear- 
naise. A great restaurant may 
not always be good, but it’s 
always great. 

Locke-Ober’s has been in 
business for the last hundred 
years at Winter Place, a glorified 
alley that runs off of Winter 
Street in downtown Boston. 
Locke and Ober were never 
partners, but neighboring rivals 
whose restaurants were taken 
over and transformed into 
Locke-Ober under the guidance 
of Emil Camus, who ruled until 
his death in the thirties. The 
premises have an air of faded 
Victorian glory which contrives 
to be awe-inspiring, inviting 
and, at the same time, somehow 
amusing. The finest room is the 
downstairs Men’s Bar (which, of 
course, now permits women, 
though few are around at 
lunchtime). It is a room with or- 


nately carved paneling, shiny 
brass mirrors, a long curved bar, 
wonderful silver-plated trays 
(that once held the makings of 
the bar’s free lunch) and the 
celebrated and quite ridiculous 
oil painting of a nude (which 
once excited much comment). 
The second floor dining rooms 
are less distinguished, though 
the Ober Room is being put back 
into shape with some finely carv- 
ed paneling rescued from an 
about-to-be demolished office. It 
is hoped that the Camus Room, 
which is done up richly but quite 
wretchedly, will be similarly 
restored. The third floor houses a 
suite of private dining rooms 
which are in much demand for 
parties, liaisons and business 
meetings. While people have 
died in Locke-Ober, someone has 
yet to be born there, and God 
only knows just what has gone on 
in the private rooms. 

Locke’s menu can be rather 
frightening, at first. Its complex- 
ity is something of a marvel: an 
average lunch menu has about 
120 entries, a dinner menu about 
170. A meal ranging from the 
frugal to the Edwardian may be 
ordered and though the menu is 
much the same as always, the 
customers’ eating habits have 
changed. “Who orders a fish 
course anymore?’’ laments 
Chico, the upstairs head waiter 
who first worked at Locke’s in 
1917, “‘and if you serve them a 
salad after the main course, they 
don’t know what to do.”’ 

The food is, of course, superb 
and while the most elaborate dis- 
hes (lobster Savannah, sweet- 
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breads Eugene under glass) may 
be found, the simple and honest 
(broiled sole or Indian pudding 
for example) are not eschewed. 
All the food at Locke’s is marked 
by an extreme unwillingness to 
compromise, and though it 
seems (and is) expensive, the 
value is there. Dean Lynch, the 
young executive chef who arrives 
at six each morning to get things 
going, is aware that prices are 
high, but, as he sees it, ‘‘people 
think that 75 cents is a lot of 
money for a dish of carrots, but 
we use good fresh carrots that a 
guy has to peel one at a time, 
that have to be cooked, that have 
to be put into a dish and served 
with style and that all costs 
money. We've been using the 
same butcher for many years, 
and we think that he supplies us 
with the best meat in town. If the 
price goes up 20 cents ‘a pound, 
we can’t leave him and go look 
for another supplier because he’s 
the best.”’ Lynch’s sentiments 
are echoed by general manager 
William Harrington who adds, 
“fortunately, prices aren’t too 
much of a problem because 
whenever we have to raise the 
prices, our customers unders- 
tand that we are giving them the 
best at the most reasonable price 
that we can.” 


There are some problems, 
though. Staff turnover in the 
kitchen is a major difficulty as 
good cooks and kitchen help are 
so hard to find. Replacing 
waiters is another problem 
because good and dedicated ones 
are in short supply. But most of 
the staff has an dir of per- 
manance. I don’t know the 
average age of the restaurant’s 18 
waiters, but some have been at 
Locke’s for over forty: years, and 
Chico Cecchini is 77 and gives no 
signs of slowing down. 


Although there are no 


autographed photos hanging on 
the walls (there wouldn’t be 
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enough room, anyway), almost 
every celebrated person who has 
lived in or passed through 
Boston in the last hundred years 
has eaten at Locke-Ober. The 
place was once heavily fre- 
quented by politicians like old 
time party boss Martin 
Lamasney, the Kennedy family 
(father and sons), famed Boston 
mayor and later governor Curley 
and many others, but the 
political action has now gone 
elsewhere even though Ted 
Kennedy and Gov. Sargént still 
put in occasional appearances. 
The most prominent reminder of 
the old days is a special drink, 
the Ward Eight, a pretty, though 
rather unpleasant tasting con- 
coction which was apparently in- 
vented to commemorate the 
satisfactory conclusion of a local 
election in the old ward-heeling 
days. ‘“‘We don’t get much call 
for it anymore,’’ says head 
bartender Ray Puccini, “but we 
keep it because it’s tradition.” 


Of course Marilyn Monroe ate 
at Locke-Ober and the 
Astronauts and John Kenneth 
Galbraith and George Frazier, 
who loved the finnan haddie, but 
Locke’s is hardly a place where 
one would go to collect 
celebrities’ autographs, and no 
one there makes a fetish out of 
remembering what someone 
famous ordered — it’s just im- 
portant that he enjoyed his meal. 


So Locke-Ober continues to be 
the same as always, striving to 
be great and succeeding with an 
artful grace that belies the labor 
and diligence of the manage- 
ment and staff. And being a 
great restaurant is so much more 
difficult today, when all the 
forces of modern life conspire to 
compel people and institutions 
towards the specious and the ex- 
pedient, that Locke’s and the 
people who work there are all the 
more to be marveled at, admired 
and enjoyed. 





Cambridge 


Consequently, most vitamin manufacturers go after the 
mass market with cheap prices and even cheaper 


products. 


Our approach is quite different. Obviously, our private 












Health Foods 


1642 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 

Just north of the common 

Across from Holiday Inn 

OPEN: Tuesday — Saturday, Closed Monday 
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Our 
Secret 
Formula 


Every so often you'll see a company advertising how its 
products are better than the competition because of some 
secret ingredients or some mysterious method of 
manufacturing ... something that they have that no one 
else knows about. 

It makes a good story, but, unfortunately, it’s rarely 
true. The fact is, that there are almost never any real 
scientific secrets — at least, not for long. If you are willing 
to spend enough time and money, you can duplicate 
almost anything. 

Our private brand of vitamins and other food sup- 
plements are the best on the market. It’s not that our 
manufacturer is so smart and knows something that no 
one else does, it’s just that no other manufacturer wants to 
make products comparable to ours because of the 


expense. 





FEVECYNIAFTER ALL. THESE ~ 
YEARS... You'RE $TILL BuYING 
THOSE CHEAP VITAMIN S 79 


You Get 
What You 
Pay For 


There is a simple reason for this; most people are far 
more price conscious than they are quality conscious. 
And, in general, you can make a lot more money selling a 
large quantity of a low quality product, than a much 
smaller amount of a very high quality item 
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brand will never become a mass marketed line ... so there 
is no sense in cheapening the products to appeal to 
more people. (For less quality minded people, we will 
continue to carry the more common, standard brands.) 
Our line will remain the highest quality it is possible to 
make. 

You'll notice several differences when you compare our 
supplements to most others. 
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Fillers 
And 
Sweeteners 


Sugar (sucrose) is one of the more harmful ingredients 
in the average American diet. At best, all it provides is 
empty calories, and at worst, various researchers feel 
that it is involved in many disorders, not the least of which 
are tooth decay and obesity. In any case, none of our 
products is made with sucrose, either as a filler or as a 
sweetener. We primarily use Lactose, Rose Hips Powder 
and Wheat Germ Powders as fillers, and Levulose, 
Fructose or Sorbitol as sweeteners. 
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Flavoring 
And 
Coloring 








Unlike most other vitamin distributors, we use no coal 
tar dyes or other artificial colors or flavors in any of our 
products. We do not feel that the safety of these ingre- 
dients has been adequately tested. We use three colors on 
our coated tablets: Brown — carob; White — calcium; 
and Green — chlorophyll. None of our coated tablets is 
waxed because in order to apply the wax, we would have 
to dissolve it in carbon tetrachloride or some similar 


solvent. 


Product 
Testing 





ed 


All of our tablet formulas are tested in an artificial 
stomach for proper disintegration. It doesn't do any good 
to take a food supplement if it cannot be absorbed by the 
body. With our products, there is no guessing -- you: know 
that the supplements are fully available for ai-surption 
and utilization. Our standards in this area are tre highest 
in the industry. 
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The usual way most manufacturers produce multi- 
vitamin-mineral supplements is to simply dump all the 
vitamins and minerals in together. This is the easiest and 
cheapest method. Unfortunately, after a period of time, 
the vitamins can deteriorate as they interact with the 
minerals. In all of our multiple supplements, the minerals 
are separated from the vitamins by a protein coating. 
This protects the vitamins and insures that you are get- 
ting full value from the tablet. 


Tablet Coating 


Whenever possible, we coat our tablets with a protein 
coating. With certain products, a protein coating is not 
suitable and in these few cases the coatings are made with 
a sugar syrup which forms a thin shell around the tablet. 
The amount of sugar used in these tablets is insignificant. 

Naturally, it is more expensive to do things this way, but 
we feel safer and more confident about putting our label 
on the products. 

You may be able to get a slightly better price by pur- 
chasing other brands of vitamins ... but you can’t get 
better quality. 


Cambridge 
Health Foods 


1642 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
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LONDON 


PUB 


SPECIAL LUNCHES 
EVERYDAY 
GREEK & AMERICAN FOOD 


WHERE GOOD SPORTS 
MEET TO EAT 


“SERVING GOOD FOOD AT LOW LOW PRICES” 


ORIENTAL MUSIC 
BELLY DANCING 
661-8555 
12 Central Sq. Cambridge 


1032 BEACON ST. 


OPEN 7 DAYS 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


566-5983 
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SGREAT STEAKS! 


@ FROM $195 AT LUNCH 


2 $3.95 AT DINNER 


S FABULOUS SALAD BAR! 


gs WITH STEAKS OR SANDWICHES... 


m@ ALL DAY LONG. 
@ WHATEVER YOU WANT « AS MUCH AS YOU WANT 
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B KING SIZE COCKTAILS! ; 
S DECENT PRICES! : 
SARE YOU KIDDING? " 
= WHERE? H 
Me : 
m 94 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. e BOSTON e 536-0184 
g__ Between Commonwealth Ave. and Newbury Street a 
= © OPEN NOON TO 10:00 PM. bd 
 ¢ FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST. & 
mw . ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS HONORED a 
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Deli 


Continued from page 3 
“Polish food is a lot like Jewish 
food.”’ 


She gets to work at 4:30 every 
morning. She never leaves before 
three in the afternoon. “Good 
thing I like to cook,” she says. 
Sometimes, she leaves by 2:30 
but that depends on whether or 
not everything is done. “I never 
leave before I’m done.” 


From her narrow lane of 
stoves, deep fat friers and steam- 
ing pots, she produces a dazzling 
array of beef flanken, stuffed 
cabbage, kreplach, sweet and 
sour meat balls, kasha var- 
nishkes, kiski, beef stew and 
various forms of chicken, eggs, 
noodles and turkey; the soups 
she makes too. 


All around the kitchen, there 
are big plastic buckets full of 
soaking potatoes and carrots. In 
the back room a guy with short 
hair and a new beard sits peeling 
them. He doesn’t look up from 
his job. 

Regina cuts the beef flanken 
with precision. Two swift 
diagonal slices on the fatty mem- 
brane behind the bone, and the 
bone is put aside. Next, she snips 
away at the fatty meat stubs 
around the back. Those go in one 
jar. Into another jar she places 
the larger, meatier pieces that 
will later turn up in beef stew. 
Then, the master stroke. She 
strips away the fat and mem- 
brane from the flanken and there 
it is, one clean hunk of meat. 
When this goes into the salt 
water, the process is complete. 


The chicken gets the same 
attention, but this time she 
strokes the knives together for 
sharpness and cuts the chicken 
in thin wedges, sometimes 
squashing a stubborn piece down 
with the heel of her hand. 


Outside at the counter, dishes 
are rattling, people are calling in 
orders over the microphones in 
the front. “Listen,” a voice 
barks, “I got one kreplach and a 
beef stew working.” 

Mary, who is over 80 years old, 
has been cooking some scrambl- 
ed eggs in a beat up old frying 
pan in the back. She looks up at 
the voice, a smile never crossing 
her lips and yells: ‘“Everything’s 
working in here, everything 
workin!” 

When I first walked in the 
kitchen, Mary yelled over to me: 
“What kind professor are you? 
You like to eat?” 

The voice barks again. “I need 
chicken giblets and make ’em as 
dry as you can.” Regina labors 
over them for a minute, pulling 
the dry giblets off the top and 
letting the juice drain out from 
underneath the others. 

Stanley is breaking open some 
eggs behind her and dropping 
them into a pan of melted 
butter. Another man comes 
through the aisle, stopping to 
take a piece from Regina’s noo- 
dle cake cooling on a shelf. The 
loudspeaker is still barking 
orders, and the smells coming 
from in here are making me 
weak. 

Mary comes around a corner. 
“I smell burning,” she yells. 

“No, no,” somebody says, “‘it’s 
from the street.” 

“Yeah,”’ she says right back, 
“but if I go back there,” pointing 
to the sink, “I smell it worse.” 

She turns and heads back to 
where she says she smells bur- 
ning. Everybody waits. Mary 
walks proudly through the room 
a few seconds later holding a 
smoldering towel. She dunks it 
under a running tap. She doesn’t 
need to say I told you so, it 
shines all over her face. 
Everybody laughs. 

Next to Regina, somebody else 
is busy piling up the soup bowls 
for lunch. 
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Basic English Menu 
Fish n’ Chips 
Sheepards Pie 
LUNCH & DINNER 





Oxford in Cambridge 


TOP ROCK ENTERTAINMENT 


38 CHURCH STREET — HARVARD 80. / DIRECTLY BEHIND THE HARVARD COOP 
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IMPORTED BLACK & WHITE ® BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF, ©1974, HEUBLEIN, INC., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Chinese 


Continued from page 10 


in Canton, to snakes, cats and 
dogs. Cantonese dishes are often 
decorated with fresh fruits — 
pineapple being a favorite — and 
are not highly spiced. Cantonese 
food was, until recently, the only 
provincial style available to 
Americans. No longer. 

Szechuan. About five years 
ago, restaurants began offering a 
new cuisine with a strange name. 
Soon, Szechuan food became a 
fad. People began talking about 
restaurants where the food was 
so hot it fried your eyes and sizzl- 
ed your esophagus. The province 
of Szechuan is in Southwestern 
China, and its food is 
characterized by a liberal use of 
spices, hot peppers and ginger 
root. The frequent ingestion of 
Szechuan food tends to numb 
the palate to the delicate flavors 
of Canton. Jaded Chinese food 
junkies took to looking for a more 
fiery fix than Szechuan food 
could offer, and some think 
they’ve found it in the cuisine of 
Hunan. 

Hunan. Hunan Province ad- 
joins Szechuan, and like 
Szechuan food, Hunan employs 
hot spices. There are really very 
few distinctively Hunanese dis- 
hes. Its rise in popularity can be 
partially attributed to the fact 
that Chairman Mao was born in 
the province and to the populari- 
ty of highly spiced Szechuan 
cooking. The people of Hunan 
eat their meals with peppers, 
scallions, vinegar and garlic, not 
to mention chopsticks. 

Peking. Peking, the “City of 
the North,” is the crossroads of 
Chinese cuisine. Chefs from all 
the provinces came to the 
Imperial City where their 
regional specialties were refined, 
polished and transformed into 
the haute cuisine we call Man- 
darin. Mandarin food is known 
in this country primarily by the 
Moo Shi dishes: Moo Shi pork, 
chicken and shrimp are all mix- 
ed with egg and bean sprouts 
and served with the thin, light, 
wheat pancakes that, rather 
than rice, are the staple of the 
North. It was from Northern 
China that the Italians learned 
about spaghetti and ravioli. 

The classic Mandarin dish is 
Peking Duck, and it is with this 
dish that I began my cursory in- 
vestigation of Boston’s Chinese 
restaurants, guided solely by the 
conflicting opinions of my 
friends, my own ignorance and a 
boundless appetite for Chinese 
food. Here is what I found: 
Peking on Mystic, 

66 High St., Medford. 

Peking Duck is served with the 
meat on one dish, the roasted 
skin on another, a bowl of sweet 
Hoisin sauce surrounded by 
scallions sliced like flowers and a 
plate of Mandarin pancakes. It 
was very good. The skin might 
have been a little crisper, and 


the entire dish might have been 
served more decorously as befits 
its $14.95 price tag, but we 
gobbled it up with no problem. 
With the duck we had a Ham 
and Melon Soup ($2.25 for two) 
which was a perfect comple- 
ment. It was light and refreshing 
and served as an excellent 
beverage for the rest of the meal. 

Peking on Mystic’s decor is 
unprepossessing in that end-of- 
the-empire, red-flock and gold- 
gilt style favored by so many 
Chinese restaurants. The 
waitresses were Occidental, 
pleasant and helpful, but we 
missed a certain inscrutability in 
their service. The menu is exten- 
sive (176 items), slightly expen- 
sive and includes Szechuan and 
Cantonese dishes as well as 
Mandarin. 

Su-Shiang, 
158 Prospect St., Cambridge. 

Su-Shiang is a relatively new 
establishment, and I wish it well. 
Good Szechuan food should 
make you sweat, and Su- 
Shiang’s dishes certainly did. 
Their Hot and Sour soup (60 
cents a serving) had a good, clear 
stock, light on the eggs and not 
overdosed with corn starch. It 
was fiery and delicious. After the 
soup, we had Su-Shiang chicken 
($4.25), special Szechuan shrimp 
($4.75), Hunan beef ($4.50) and 
mixed Chinese vegetables 
($3.50). The shrimps were large, 
fresh, abundant and quite a 
relief from the canned and 
tasteless dwarfs that are stan- 
dard fare. The chicken was 
tender and the Hunan beef, 
marinated and tasting vaguely 
like sauerbraten, was a treat. 
The vegetables were a perfect 
contrast to the other spicy dis- 
hes. The straw mushrooms, baby 
corn cobs, snow pea pods and 
water chestnuts were fresh, crisp 
and brightly colored — in short, 
everything that Chinese 
vegetables should be. 

Su-Shiang’s service was ex- 
cellent, and the room was 
spacious, comfy and altogether 
right on. The prices were a little 
steep, but the food was worth it. 
Shanghai Restaurant 
21 Hudson St., Boston. 

The highly recommended 
Shanghai was something of a 
disappointment the night we ate 
there. We began with a Hot and 
Sour soup ($2.10 for four) that 
was surprisingly bland, neither 
hot nor sour. We followed that 
with Szechuan shrimp ($4.20). 
The shrimps were on the small 
side and the sauce, like the soup, 
was mild. We sampled two Can- 
tonese dishes, Batter Fried 
Chicken ($3.15) and Beef in 
Oyster Sauce ($3.45). The beef 
was excellent — tender and tasty 
with crispy snow pea pods and a 
delicate sauce. By contrast, the 
chicken was rather heavy and 
soggy. We tried a Mandarin dis- 
h, Moo Shi pork ($3.20), which 
was served a bit cold and, accor- 
dingly, a bit greasy. One dish, 
Sesame Chicken, which must be 
requested as it is not on the 
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menu, was a delight to the eye. 
The chicken, a Shanghai special- 
ty, came wrapped in a light, 
sesame-seed crust lined with 
ham and egg. 

The Shanghai is large with 
numerous banquet tables 
equipped with Lazy Susans for 
easy sharing. The service was 
prompt and courteous, and the 
menu is extensive. 


Joyce Chen’s Small Eating 
Place 
302 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

Since Ms. Chen’s palace on 
Memorial Drive is only a fond 
and freaky memory, her Small 
Eating Place is, temporarily I’m 
assured, her only stronghold. It 
offers a menu heavily weighted 
in favor of Szechuan and 
Hunanese dishes. 

We began, as is our custom, 
with Hot and Sour soup (75 cents 
a serving). The soup was a trifle 
sweet and heavy, not very hot, 
but it was certainly hearty, 
crammed with pork shreds, bam- 
boo shoots, bean curd, egg and 
tree ears. Following the soup, we 
had a marvelous Szechuan spic- 
ed chicken ($3.50), a melange of 
tender chicken chunks, peanuts, 
scallions and Szechuan peppers. 
The standard Moo Shi pork was 
just that, shy of pork and eggy. 
We finished off with Yu Hsiang 
Fish ($3.95). The flounder was 
buttery, its delicate flavor 
almost completely masked by a 
rich, dark sauce. We didn’t 
mind, though, because the sauce 
was fantastic — almost sweet 
and sour, with a touch of 
Szechuan peppers and lots of 
pork. It tasted great, and there 
was plenty of it. 

The Small Eating Place is 
small; in fact, it’s tiny. The 
seating is cramped, and the ser- 
vice is perfunctory. Get there 
early. 


Lucky Garden 
282 Concord Ave., Cambridge. 
Presided over by Mrs. Yang, 
who is brutally friendly and com- 
pletely charming, Lucky Garden 
serves the hottest Szechuan food 
in town. The ‘Hot and Sour soup 
($1.40 for two) was, however, 
neither as hot nor as fresh as I 
remembered it. The vegetables 
were limp, as if they had been 
sitting awhile. The Shredded 
Beef with Szechuan sauce 
($3.95) remains my personal 
favorite. The beef is chewy, cut 
into three-inch strips and served 
with scallions and carrots. The 
carrots crunch, and their bright 
orange color and fresh taste go 
well with the spicy beef. The 
dish is sprinkled with red pepper 
oil, and I guarantee it will set 
you free. Swooning in the beef’s 
hot embrace, we threw caution 
to the wind and turned up the 
flame. The Chicken in Spiced 
Sauce ($3.50) was liberally 
sprinkled with those devilish 
brown Szechuan peppers. Don’t 
eat them unless your mouth is 
coated with asbestos. But the 
dish, with bamboo shoots and 
peanuts, was fine. 
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How do 
you tell 
wine lovers 
about a 
different 
Manischewitz 
Wine? 


When people see the name 
Manischewitz, they think of 
the wines that made us fa- 
mous. Our Cream White 
Concord table wine is so to- 
tally different that in a blind 
taste test one famous expert 
thought it was a superb, cost- 
ly German Auslese. 

No matter, what's important 
is that he loved it. 


Manischewitz Wine Co., N.Y., N.Y. 


























There’s a 
Star Market 
near you... 


The Quclity lecder 


Ox 


SEES 


SSS soos 


gas OPEN 8 A.M. ‘TIL MIDNIGHT 


e Brookline 


1717 Beacon St. e Cambridge 


Porter Square 


* Brighton 699 Mt. Auburn St. 


385 Western Ave. , 
@ Somerville 


299 Broadway 
277 Beacon St. 


e Watertown 
20-24 Mt. Auburn St. 





ns KK ke leletetetese. Sete eee’ 


OPEN 24 HOURS A DAY: 
MON. THRU SAT. 


@ Prudential @ Fenway 

800 Boylston St. 33 Kilmarnock St. 
(At Boylston St. & 
Park Drive) 
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OPEN DAILY 
Two Dining Rooms - 
Two Bars 
Rt. 1 or 95 North - 40 Min or 2% Gals From Boston 








Boston’s finest 
Italian Restaurant 


Specializing in 
Shrimp Cantina 
Shrimp Fra Diavolo 


* Wine & Liquor Served * 


346 Hanover St. Boston 


Open 7 days 
(11:30-Midnight) 
742-9851 
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Cheese 


Continued from page 18 

the inner workings of the Boston 
cheese cake scene are like Istan- 
bul in a James Bond novel. Ex- 
travagant rumors abound: “X 
has his cheese cake made in the 
Bronx and flown in by private 
jet,” “Y has his cheese cake 
made by a legless Hungarian 
emigre who lives in a cellar in 
Haverhill,” and so on. Cheese 
cake recipes, bakers and 
suppliers are secrets as closely 
guarded as the plans for a new 
nuclear warhead. 


So, in an attempt to find the 
good and beautiful among 
Boston cheese cakes, I set out on 
a tiring, tortuous and frequently 
nauséating path. While a few 
Boston area restaurants serve a 
good cheese cake baked for them 
by a local commercial supplier, I 
have confined my survey to those 
who either bake their own cheese 
cakes or have their cheese cakes 
custom-baked by an outsider 
who supplies no other 
restaurants. I have looked for 
cheese cakes which are unusual 
and original as well as good 
tasting. I have strenuously 
avoided fruit-topped cheese 
cakes and gimmick-ridden 
variations like chocolate cheese 
cake. 


What are the criteria by which 
a cheese cake should be judged? 
Briefly, the cheese cake should, 
one, have a smooth and creamy 
texture; two, have a strong and 
individual character; three, be 
rich enough so that a second 
piece will leave you as sick as the 
proverbial dog, four, not rely on 
an overabundance of sugar or ex- 
traneous flavorings but express 
the integrity of its ingredients 
and, five, look good. So, armed 
with these canons of taste, a 
dauntless appetite and a promise 
to do penance through strenuous 
exercise (remember, cheese cake 
averages 600 calories a slice), I 
found what I believe to be 
Greater Boston’s best cheese 
cakes. I have not discussed some 
of my worst experiences because 
they are better left unpublicized. 
One final observation before get- 
ting into specifics: Boston’s best 


cheese cakes equal or surpass the 
best I have had elsewhere, and 
that includes you, New York Ci- 
ty. 

And now, the winners: 


Grand Prize and Additional 
Honors for Outstanding 
Achievement: Locke-Ober, 
Winter Place, Boston ($1.10 a 
slice). 

Locke-Ober’s serves the best 
cheese cake I have ever eaten, 
and this is something of a sur- 
prise as cheese cake was only 
added to their menu some few 
months ago at customers’ re- 
quests. Locke’s cheese cake is 
smooth, suave, rich, creamy and 
beautiful to look at, topped with 
a sprinkling of confectioner’s 
sugar. The main ingredients 
appear to be sour cream, farmer 
cheese and lotsa eggs. The cake 
is baked especially for Locke- 
Ober by a baker whose identity 
is cloaked in impenetrable 
mystery. Perhaps, he is a depos- 
ed Balkan princeling turned 
pastry chef. This cheese cake is 
an extraordinary eating ex- 
perience, and, of course, it has a 
fine graham-cracker bottom 
crust. 


Outstanding Achievement in 
Cheese Cakery: The 
Restaurant at the Orson 
Welles, 1001 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge (85¢ a piece). 

Somewhere in the subterra- 
nean chambers of the Orson 
Welles’ kitchen, a woman named 
Janet Medalia bakes superb 
cheese cake each morning. Ms. 
Medalia’s never-to-be-revealed 
secret recipe results in a rich and 
elegant cake with a sour cream 
topping and a hint of cinnamon. 
A touch of fresh orange and 
lemon in the cake leaves a 
refreshing citrus aftertaste. This 
cake has star quality. 


Honors for Cheese Cake Ex- 
cellence: Charley’s Eating and 
Drinking Saloon, 344 Newbury 
St., Boston ($1.10 a slice). 
Owner Jack Sullivan is an 
alumnus of the New York school 
of cheese cake, and Charley’s 
cheese cake is a good example of 
that style at its best. A dense, 
creamy, assertive and honest 
cheese cake with a good graham- 
cracker crust, baked for 


Charley’s by an aging German 
pastry-maker who is sequestered 
somewhere in Greater Boston. 
The cake could use a touch more 
sour cream, though. 


Award of Special Merit: The 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle 
St., Cambridge (70¢ a piece, 
$3.50 a cake). 

The Blacksmith House cheese 
cake recipe dates back to the 
days when the place was called 
the Window Shop and used its 
profits to help war refugees. To- 
day, the bakery is owned by the 
Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education, but the staff is un- 
changed. This cheese cake is 
really more of a glorious cheese 
pastry topped and bottomed 
with a wonderful buttery crust, 
sprinkled with powdered sugar 
and with a light and ethereal fill- 
ing made with cottage cheese, 
raisins and other fattening in- 
gredients. A most unusual and 
exceptionally good cheese cake. 


Award of Special Merit: Duck 
Soup, 58b Boylston St., Cam- 
bridge (85¢ for a large piece, 
will put up to go). 

Duck Soup’s cheese cake is a 
dense and wholesome affair with 
a very nice lemony overtone. The 
cake has no crust, is baked in a 
square dish and looks like the 
sort of dessert that would drive 
sturdy peasants crazy with 
desire. An excellent, original 
cheese cake. There is also a 
variation which is studded with 
apricots. 


Honorable Mention for an 
Honest Cake: Ken’s at Copley, 
549 Boylston St., Boston (85¢ a 
slice, $3.25 a cake). 

Surprisingly (I say surprising- 
ly because I have always regard- 
ed Ken’s as Boston’s numero uno 
New York aspirant), Ken’s bakes 
their own cheese cake right up on 
the second-floor kitchen at 
Copley Square. Their product is 
a good, tasty and crustless 
cheese cake with a hint of farmer 
cheese, but it’s not quite creamy 
enough. 


Well there it is, six good cheese 
cakes made right here in the 
Athens of America, ranging from 
the solid, but prosaic, to the 
super-sublime. Have a happy. 























( GOOD EATS) 


The fun place to eat and drink 
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A robust half pound 
of tender, juicy, 
choice meat indi- 
vidually broiled to 
your liking. Served 
on our fresh-baked 
rye bun with crisp 
steak fries, creamy 





pickle spear. 


cole slaw, and tangy 


Jumbo Fried 


Shdinp 


Hot, crisp and delicious, 
served with french fries, 


CHILDREN’S 


SPECIAL 
A child-size portion of our 
famous GROUND ROUND or 
a junior frankfurt with french 
fries, 





creamy cole slaw. 


Choice steak broiled to your 
taste. Served with french 
fries, and crisp tossed salad 
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with your choice of dressing. 


Happy Hour 


3TO6 P.M. MON. THRU SAT. 











Jumbo 
Frankfurter 


A broiled, quarter-pound 
pure beef frankfurter 
served with crisp french 
fries and our very special 








Huntington Ave. Side 





King’s Plaza 


“ug 





(Arcade Level) 247-0500 


Braintree Five Corners 


Falmouth 
Rte. 28 (Main St.) 
540-3220 


Framingham 
Speen St. & Rte. 30 
879-5959 


Norwell 

Rte. 228 at Exit 30.off Rte. 3 
(West of Queen Anne's Corner) 
878-2400 

Manchester 

New Hampshire 


Opening Soon 
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Public 
Victuals 


Public Victuals columns are available at $10 per weekly inser- 
tion. Advertisers are required to participate for at least 8 
weeks. Please call Linda for further information. 536-5390 





AMERICAN 


THE BACKYARD 10R Union St., Newton Centre, 527-0002. 
This old boiler plant has been converted into a charming 
restaurant and lounge, with a menu varied enough to fit any 
mood — spare ribs, roast duckling, beef, seafood, eggs 
Benedict and a ‘’build-it-yourself’’ sandwich. And don’t leave 
without trying the super ricotta cheesecake. L - 11:30-2; D - 5- 
11. 


' BARNEY’S EATING & DRINKING PLACE, 22 Boyiston St., 


Cambridge (Harvard Square) 864-8450. Casual atmostphere 
for fine dining. Serving Lunch 11:30 to 2:30 Monday-Saturday. 
A la Carte Brunch and Orange Champagne on Sunday from 
11:00 to 2:15. Dinner Sunday-Thursday 5 to 9:30; Friday & 
Saturday 5 to 10:15. Cocktail Lounge downstairs open 11:30 
a.m. to 11:30 p.m. 


BUDDY’S SIRLOIN PIT 39 Brattie St. Harvard Square 
(Located in Cardell’s Restaurant). Sirloin steak dinner $3.25: 
chopped sirloin steak dinner $1.50: We use only USDA in- 
spected western steer beef with no tenderizers, filler or color- 
ing added. Beer and wine served. Open 11:30 A.M. - 9:00 P.M. 
Closed Sunday. 


CHINESE 


CHINA PEARL 9 Tyler St., Boston. In the heart of Chinatown 
serving authentic style Chinese food in a warm, friendly at- 
mosphere. Cocktails — Weekday Luncheon — Take-Out 
Orders. Hours: Daily 11 AM to 2AM, Sun. and Hol. 12 Noon to 1 
AM. Phone 426-4338. 


GREEK 


AVEROF RESTAURANT 1972 Mass. Avenue, Cambridge 
(Porter Square) 354-4500. Come as you are and enjoy the 
casual atmosphere at the biggest little supper club in town and 
indulge in the home cooked cuisine to the tune of Greek and 
Middle Eastern music with belly dancing and the tintinabula- 
tion of the classical and flamenco guitars. Fully air con- 
ditioned. Open seven days. Luncheon Special 11:30 AM-3:00 
PM. Dinner 3:00 PM-1:00 AM. Sunday 1:00 PM-1 AM. 


GREEK - ITALIAN - AMERICAN 


THE ORIGINAL RESTAURANT, 799 and 801 Main St., Cam- 
bridge (Just off Central Sq.) Famous for its pizzas. Now also 
featuring charcoal broiled shishkabob, steaks and chops and 
the Original Greek Salad. Home Cooked luncheon specials. 
Fine imported wines, beer and liquor. All at unbelievable 
prices. Open 7 days a week. Tel. 864-6680 


INDIAN 


INDIA SWEET HOUSE 243 Hampshire St., Camb. (Inman 
Sq.) 354-0949, Exc. curry, home-made breads, delicious 
desserts, all authentic. Open daily 5:30 pm - 10 pm. Reasonable 
prices. Credit cards accepted. 


NATRAJ. 419 Mass. Ave., Cambridge (next to Central 
Cinema) Res.: 547-8810. Fine Indian cuisine in Central Square. 
For reasonable prices you are treated like a Maharaja. Mon. 
— Thurs. 5:30 - 9 p.m. Fri. 5:30 - 10 p.m. Air conditioned. 
Closed Sundays. 


ISRAELI 


HAVA NAGILA RESTUARANT 280 Cambridge St., Boston 
(across from Mass. General Hosp.) and our new location 1653 
Beacon St., Brookline. The only full menu of Israeli food in 
town. Businessmen’s luncheon from 11:30 am - 3:00 pm. Open 
7 days a week from 11:30 am - 12 midnight. Serving Domestic 
and Imported beer and wines including Israeli wine. 523-9838 
in Boston and 277-3433 in Brookline. 


SEAFOOD 


NO-NAME RESTAURANT 15! Fish Pier, Boston. 338-7539 
Where the fish jump out of the water and into the frying pan. 





SZECHUAN-HUNAN CUISINE 


A Lots of Spicy and Non-Spicy Chinese Food 


in tows 


SU-SHIANG RESTAURANT 
5717 


158 162 Prospect St.. Cambridge 491 











At last! 
A great 
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WARMEST WELCOME T0 YOU! 


In Hunan we hope to enhance you fo a new 
authentic taste in chinese cusine , as you have 
never iasted before in the Metropolitan area. 


MANDARIN/S ZECHUEN 
CUISINE 
BANQUET FA 


700 MASS. AVE., CAMBRIDGE, CENTRAL SQ. 
876-7000 
TAKE-OUT ORDERS 
































































WE'RE DOING 
SOMETHING 
DIFFERENT 


We're not the only good restaurant in the Boston area, 
though anyone who has been here lately will probably 
agree that we're one of the best. But there are some 
things that we do that you'll have a hard time finding 
anywhere else, and we would like to make sure you 
know what they are. 


Late Night Dinners One very strange thing about 
this town — it's almost impossible to get a really good 
dinner after 10:00 P.M. Here, it's possible. Whether it's 
after a show, or a game,or just because you're hungry, 
we serve our complete dinner menu, from vegetable 
crépes to roast duck, until MIDNIGHT, seven nights a week 


Fresh, Fresh Food Ocasionally you might be told 
that we've run out ofone or two items on our cornucopian 
menu. If that ever happens it's because we won't be 
turning to a freezer or a can to feed you. We prepare our 
dishes from the finest, freshest ingredients available. 
Naturally, since we rely on fresh foods we sometimes run 
short of something. You can take that as an indication of 
the great care we take with all the foods we serve. 
And that’s something we're quite proud of. 
Movie-Meal Deal After your dinner in the 
Restaurant, any Monday through Thursday, you can 
treat yourself to a movie in anyof our three theaters next 
door for just % price, $1.25. You won't even have to 
move your car from our free parking lot across the street. 
Homemade BreadoOur special honey-molasses 
bread is baked fresh daily and served with all our 
dinners and sandwiches. In fact, we've become quite 
famous for it. 



















































ORSON WELLES 
COMPLEX | 868-3607 


1001 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 








Bloody 
ary 
with the 


vodka 


; @ * 
in it. 

Taste the Bloody Mary 
that puts it altogether ina 
single bottle. Fine spices. 
Fine tomato juice. Fine 
Vodka. All deliciously 
mixed by the world's 
reatest bartender—Mr. 

oston. All you need is 
glasses and ice. 

Ask for Mr. Boston 
Bloody Mary wherever 


fine liquors are sold. The 
Vodka's already in it. 

































25 Proof. Mr. Boston Distiller. 
Boston, Mass. ‘ 1974 
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J vst dawned. 
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Afler years OF Waiting for the 
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T7S Clear tnat 
gong to learn that al 
CUERVO MAKES THE 
SUNRISE. And that al/ 


Z/m ever g omg 10. ger trove 
Y you are dnnks thatare a clout mess. 


How mang times Aave LT eXplained tnata 
Sunrise ss sim@elitrly (fs? Orange vice, 
tequila, Anda dofilopotgrenadine.And that 
the brightest Sunrise Of allis Thé org sd)... 
~~. Cuervo FOMNL. 


==" “giscovered Sinia-Asa. friend,Soua has 
: several advantages over You. 


@ She has her ewn apare ment 
he canwhip up a pertect SunTsC 


atte dropota hint. And now I know, 
A | j£a triend doesnt know tnat Cvervo 
oop S| maces tne Sunrise, YoU have to Make 
> | Anew friend. Like Sonia. 
5 (esl 
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